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cessfully upon a soil well stored with all the ele- | exclusion of clover. ere hemp and tobacco 
ments adapted to this crop; and to secure a re- | are staple crops, a different system has been 
munerative return requires a more thorough employed. Some of the largest wheat crops 
preparation of the soil than it generally re-| that have been grown in the West have been 
ceives. upon new land, immediately following tobacco ; 
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the best preparation of the soil for the wheat, | means of escaping destruction froni offe or 
and is one of the most forcible arguments in| the other of these enemies. In order to sechte 
favor of greater care in preparing the soil for | this advance in the period of maturity, several 
wheat in the ordinary course of Western rota-| matters are to be taken into consideration: 
tion. First, the best possible preparation of the soil ; 

Probably the most profitable system of rota- and, as the basis of this, thorough drainage is 
tion consistent with the permanent improve- | necessary. Where this is not the result of natu- 
ment of the land, where wheat is the leading | ral means, art should be employed to attain 
staple, i s end. Next to this, much depends on the 
wheat, plowing under the clover in August in | puri of seed sown. From the great number 
time to allow the plants to undergo a partial | of kinds of wheat now grown in the United 





decomposition before the proper time for sow- 
ing wheat. But the objection to this course is, 
that one season is considered lost. Although 
lost to a market crop, the improvement secured 
to the land, we think, will more than remune- 
rate for this. 

The most common method practiced by our 
Western farmers, is to sow wheat after corn. 
This system is not free from objection, be- 
cause the corn seldom matures sufficiently early 
to admit of time to put the ground in the proper 
order for wheat. Sowing wheat among the | 
standing corn, and scratching the seed under 
between the rows with a one-horse plow or a | 
cultivator, is not so much practiced as formerly, | 
when wheat was of less value; and the labor of | 
cutting up the corn and removing it from the | 
field, at this busy seascn of the year, is too 
great to be generally practiced to the extent | 





States, some are better adapted to certain local- 
ities than others. ,We cannot, therefore, name 
any particular variety best adapted for general 


|Gultivation; but every farmer can select the 


best known to him in his own neighborhood. 
Many farmers sustain a considerable loss in 
consequence of not paying proper attention to 
cleaning their seed wheat from chess and other 
foul seed. If this is properly attended to, ac- 
cording to the plan furnished in the Valley 
Farmer for last year, there would be a less 
number of farmers to advocate the idea that 
wheat will turn to chess. Not only should the 
chess and all foul seed be blown out, but the 
light and sbrivelled grains of wheat also, leav- 
ing only the plump, well matured seed. 

In addition to the means we have alluded to, 
in order to secure early maturity, the applica- 
tion of from three hundred to four hundred 


that corn and wheat are grown; and hence the | pounds of salt to the acre, at the time of sowing 
only practicable method where wheat follows | the seed, has been found to hasten the ripening 
corn is to cut up the corn and put it into neat| several days. Besides this advautage gained 
shocks, as few in number as can be convenient- by the application of salt, it is found of great 
ly made, and to plow and harrow the ground as importance as a manure on certain soils; and 
well as can be done under these incumbrances. | we believe it will prove beneficial on almost all 
But, owing to the objections attending this | soils, not in the immediate neighborhood of the 


method, some of the best farmers we have | 
among us, when they do not follow clover with 
wheat, adopt the followimg rotation, viz: Be- 
ginning with Indian * followed the next 
spring with oats, and™Penerally clover com- 
bined, then with wheat, to be again followed 
with corn. Perhaps this course is the best that 
can be adopted where only these three crops, in- 
cluding clover, are embraced. But to reap the 
full benefit, the clover should be allowed to 
stand over one year before the wheat is sown. 

The most important consideration in the cul- 
ture of wheat, is to adopt the course that will 
bring the crop to maturity at the earliest possi- 
ble period, as the surest means of escape from 
tbe most common calamity—rust; and in those 
sections reached by that formidable enemy, also, 
the midge. An advance in the maturity of this 
crop of only five days, has frequently been the 





ocean—nor will its influence be lost in a single 
season. 

In some sections of the country where land is 
naturally thin, or has become poor by excessive 
cropping, yard or stable manure that is well de- 
composed has been applied with advantage. 
Wheat can only be grown to profit upon a rich 
soil; but upon our Western lands, we should 
prefer the application of manure to hoed crops, 
such as corn or potatoes, to be afterwards sown 
to wheat rather than directly to the wheat, lest 
a too rank growth of straw, at the expense of 
the grain, be the result. 

But few of our farmers have learned the im- 
portance of husbanding their means of making 
manure. They should, at least, estimate the 
value of their straw piles, which, when burned, 
or otherwise allowed to go to waste, is the loss 
of so much of the life-blood of the soil, the 
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need of which will one day be seriously felt. 
They should be scattered upon the thin places, 
or lightly strewn over the wheat fields in the 


fall, if not manufactured in a more systematic | 


manner inte manure. 





_ 
SEEDING TIMOTHY MEADOWS. 
In sowing timothy seed in the spring with 

goats or other small grain, according to the 
usual practice in the West, a good “ stand” is 
attended with much uncertainty. Our springs, 
just at the period when the young grass stands 
most in need of a moist earth, are frequently 
hot and dry and extremely liable to burn out 
the young timothy plants, before they can be- 
come sufliciently rooted to contend against the 
overpowering force of the grain crop. The two 
last springs, it is true, have been exceptions to 
this state of things; but, most generally, the 
crop of grass 1s entirely starved out and over- 
shadowed by the grain, or so much injured that 
the ground is but half set with grass, leaving it 
liable to be choked with weeds, at the ex- 
pense of the little that has escaped the drying, 
burning influence of the previous weather. 

We have freyuently taken occasion to set 
forth the advantages of sowing timothy in 
the fall, unattended with any other crop. With 
a favorable fall, and the work of preparing the 
zround in a proper and thorough manner, there 
is a much greater certainty of securing a stand; 
and when sown at this time, too, the grass will 
will most generally so completely occupy the 





ground that it will more thoroughly exclude | 


the weeds, and “‘ white top”? to which our fields 
are so liable. . Seed sown in the fall will 
most generally yield at least two-thirds of a 
full crop of hay the succeeding summer; whereas, 
if sown in the spring, nothing is made until the 
following spring, even under the most favorable 
circumstances. Timothy has a small seed, and 
the young plant is extremely frail and delicate, 
and requires the most thorough preparation of 
the soil, which can only be secured by repeated 
plowing, rolling and harrowing. If the ground 
receives a sufficient wetting, the seed should be 
sown early in September, in order that the 
young plants may become well rooted before 
freezing weather sets in. The cool weather of 
the fall season is much better suited to the na- 
ture of this species of grass, than the scorching 
weather of spring and summer. The grass, 
when established, chiefly perfects its entire 
growth during the spring, and before the heat 
of summer overtakes it. 

The hay crop in the West is a very important 


one, and the meridian of the Ohio Valley, 
where so much is grown for the markets of the 
Southern cities, lies almost upon the extreme 
southern verge of the line capable of growing 
it, and hence the greater care is required in 
preparing the land, and in securing a suitable 
time for sowing the seed. In the South and 
West we labor under an additional disadvan- 
tage in seeding meadows. Timothy and clover 
are about the only crops that can be grown 
from which hay is made, but in the cooler and 
moister climate of the North, a variety of gras- 
ses, mixed, may be sown together, which great- 
ly increase the chances of success. 

In order to produce a good crop of timothy, 
land must also be rich as well as thoroughly 
prepared. If it is not rich, it should be made 
so by the application of a liberal dressing of 
manure. This alone will sometimes secure a 
good set of grass, whereas, if the seed is sown 
upon a worn and exhausted soil, it might provea 
failure. 

Next to well prepared land, a good supply of 
new seed should besown. It is poor economy to 
sow ascanty supply of seed. One bushel to 
six acres is as little as should ever be sown. 
| In addition to this some prefer to add a pint of 
clover seed to each acre sown. 
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“PROPOSED METHOD FOR PRE- 
VENTING WHEAT MIDGE, 
WEEVIL,” &c. 

We have noticed in several exchanges certain 
remedies proposed to prevent smut in wheat, 
| and destruction from the various insects to 
| which that crop is liable. One writer says: 

‘‘ The most effectual process to prevent smut 
| in wheat, the fly, weevil and midge, is, first, to 
_wash the wheat clean, by stirring and skimming 
it in several watera, only pouring water from 
| the spring or well, agd stirring the wheat until 
| the water runs off cl. Then take two quarts 
| of caustic lime to a bushel of wheat, and stir it 
|into the wet wheat in a tub until it is thorough- 
ly mixed, and let it remain in this condition 
twelve hours. It now becomes thoroughly sat- 
urated with the caustic lye—all eggs are killed, 
be they weevil, midge or fly.” 

Similar applications are, no doubt, very ben- 
eficial in destroying the sporules of smut and 
rust in wheat, which adhere to the seed, quite 
effectually preventing the former, and, proba- 
bly, in some degree, checking the rust; but as 
this last disease is more dependent on a pecu- 
liar condition of the atmosphere, in regard to 
temperature and moisture, at just the period 
when the grain is filling, it is doubtful whether 


any effectual remedy is within the power of 
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man; but so far as the proposed remedy applies 
to the insects named, it is evident that the wri 
ters know nothing. The fly, commonly called the 
Hessian fiv, deposits it eggs upon the leaves of 
the young wheat in autumn (September) and in 
spring (May). The eggs are placed upon the 
upper surface of the young leaves of the fall 
wheat, and sometimes exceed thirty in number. 
They are generally arranged in the longitudinal 
depressions between the minute ridges of the 
blade; and as soon as these eggs are hatched, 
which is from one to three weeks after they are 
laid, according to the temperature of the 
weather, the young insect passes down the ieaf, 
between the sheath and the stem, until it reaches 
the first joint, where it becomes fixed to the 
stem or crown of the plant, and lives upon its 
juices. The spring brood frequently rests in 
the upper joints of the stem, and its chief inju- 
ry at this season is caused by its presence pre- 
venting the deposition of the necessary amount 
of silica or flint, which gives strength and stabil- 
ity to the stem. It is well known that the great 


strength of the hollow stems of all the cereal | 


grains is derived from the amount of silica with 
which the outer surface is covered. The loss 
of this material, whether caused by insects, or 
whether it is exhausted from the soil by exces- 
sive cropping, will cause the grain to ‘* lodge,” 
it being no longer able to support the ear, when 
agitated by the wind. 

The habits of the midge are equally well un- 
derstood. The perfect insect deposits its eggs 
in the embryo grain, immediately after it has 
passed out of blossom. From these eggs mi- 
nute maggots, or, more properly speaking, 
larvae, come forth, and live upon the milk and 
juices of the young grain, and in a short time 
complete this stage of their existence. The in- 
sect then fulls from the head of the grain to the 
ground, when it descendg, working its way, 
abont two inches below th@ surface, where it is 
transformed into the chrysalis state, and re- 
mains during winter, ready to come forth in 
the spring a perfect insect, and again lay its 
eggs for a new progeny of destroyers in the 
young grain, where it completes its growth in a 
few days, and again falls to the ground. 

No general remedy to check the ravages of 
this insect has yet been employed in the United 
States, where it proves more disastrous than 
in any other part of the world. But experi- 
ments have been tried by covering with a box, 
having gauze drawn over its top, a certain 
space, in a wheat field, where an infested crop 
vf wheat had been harvested, and then covering 
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a similar space in the same field where the 
earth had been inverted with the spade to the 
depth of six or eight inches. On the following 
spring, at the period for the fly to come forth, 
it was found on examination that the box cov- 
ering the unbroken space in the field contained 
an immense number of these minute flies, while 
not one was discovered in the box over the 
spaded ground. After twenty days or more it 
was found that a small number of the insects 
had appeared in the last mentioned box; but 
the great majority of the insects, compared 
with the other box, had been unable to work 
their way into the outer world; and those that 
finally came forth, were 80 mueh retarded in 
the operation as to be too late to affect the 
growing crop, as the grain had become too 
hard to be penetrated by the insect’s ovipositor. 

This experiment furnishes the suggestion that 
if the field just harvested (that has been infest- 
ed with these insects) be broken up with the 
plow, to the full depth of a good furrow, they 
inay be so completely buried below the surface 
as to place them beyond their power to continue 
their depredations the following season. We 
think there is no doubt that if this plau should 
be generally followed by the farmers of a neigh- 
borhood, the numbers of this wheat enemy 
might be so reduced as to be comparatively 
harmless. 

There are two other insects that are known 
to be troublesome to stored grain, but they 
never affect the seed or the growing crop after 
itissown. One of these is the true grain-wee- 
vil, or wheat-weevil (eurculio granarius) of 
Lionzus. This is asmallred or black beetle, 
which deposits its eggs upon the wheat after it 
is put into the granary, where the young in- 
sect, as soon as it is hatched, burrows into the 
wheat, each individual occupying alone a single 
grain, the substance of which it devours, so as 
often to leave nothing but the hull; and this 
destruction goes on within, while no external 
appearance leads to its discovery, and the loss 
of weight is the only evidence of tho mischief 
that has been done to the grain. 

Similar insects are also found in rice and 
other grain; but a little care in winnowing the 
grain and sweeping out the mills and granaries 
infested with these insects wi.l soon exterminate 
them. 

There is another grain-moth which is fre- 
quently found in wheat, and sometimes in In- 
dian corn, when allowed to remain a long time 
in the crib, that is found to be very destructive 
at various times in the West and South-west. 
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It is the Angumois moth (Anacampsis Cerealel- 
la). This is a four-winged insect, about three- 
eighths of an inch long, when its wings are shut. 
It has a pair of tapering curved feelers, turned 
over its head. Its upper wings are narrow, of 
a light brown color, without spots, and have 
the lustre of satin; the lower wings and the 
rest of the body are ash colored. This moth 
lays its eggs, which vary in number from sixty 
to ninety, in clusters in the heads of wheat, 
rye, barley and Indian corn, when stored. The 
little worm-like caterpillars, as soon as they 
are hatched, disperse; ard each one selects a 
single grain, into which it burrows immediately 
at the most tender part, and remains concealed 
therein until it devours the inner substance of 
the grain. Where it abounds to any consider- 
able extent, its presence is readily detected by 
the considerable warmth observed on thrusting 
the hand into a bag or bin containing the grain. 
The insect undergoes its transformation in the 
grain; and when matured, and before turning 
to a chrysalis, it gnaws a small hole near or 
quite through the hull, and sometimes through 
the chaffy covering of the grain, through which 
it can make an easy exit when it becomes a 
winged moth. 


When it is discovered that grain is infested 
with this insect, further destruction from it 
may be arrested by drying the damaged grain 
in an oven or kiln, heated to one hundred and 
seventy degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
continuing the heat say twelve hours. 


In granaries where this insect is discovered, 
a thorough cleaning should be instituted, sweep- 
ing out all the moths, cocoons and young in- 
sects, und sprinkling the floor and walls with a 
mixture of strong vinegar and salt. If the in- 
sects are in the winged state, the cleansing 
should be repeated. Common salt, scattered 
through the building and in the bins, is some- 
times found effectual. Salt, or air-slacked lime, 
is sometimes mixed with the stored grain where 
moths are discovered, and are likely to deposit 
their eggs, and will drive off the moth. Some 
Southern farmers store their wheat in the chaff, 
which is also a preventive. 


We have been thus minute in our description 
of these various insects, and their habits and 
manner of propagation, in order to correct the 
false statements that are going the rounds of 
some of the papers, written by correspondents 
who seem to have no correct knowledge on the 
subject. 





BARN CISTERNS. 

One of the most important appendages to the 
barn orstable, is a well built, eapacious cistern. 
Having a full supply of pure water in the 
barn-yard is not only a great convenience, 
saving much time in taking horses and cattle to 
the pond or brook to drink, but the water from 
a well kept cistern is much more healthful to 
stock than the water from many of the “stock 
ponds,” which during the summer months, when 
water is most needed, are but little more than 
mud holes. 

The water that falls upon an ordinary sized 
barn in the course of a year is sufficient for all 
the stock that will probably find shelter in and 
around the barn; in the winter time, when the 
ponds are frozen, having water in the barn-yard 
ig a@ great convenience, not only for watering 
stock, but for wetting the cut straw and hay 
that should be fed with meal to the farm horses 
and cattle. 

Many farmers who have never experienced 
the advantages of a barn cistern, would avail 
themselves of them if they knew with how 
little cost and trouble they can be built. In 
ordinary, clay soils, a cistern may be built 
without brick—except for the arch—by merely 
making the excavation of the size and depth re- 
quired, and laying the mortar immediately on 
to the clay sides; if well done, with good hy- 
draulic cement, and clean, coarse sand, it will 
be as permanent as if plastered upon a brick 
wall. Brick will be required for the arch. To 
turn this, about eighteen inches below the sur- 
face of the ground, a shoulder should be made 
the width of the brick, on which the arch is to 
rest. One thousand brick will be sufficient for 
a cistern of the capacity of one hundred gal- 
lons, constructed on this plan, and the whole 
may be built at a cost of $25. On many 
farms brick may be already on hand, and some 
farmers, perhaps, would prefer to wall the en- 
tire cistern from the bottom. To do this two- 
thirds, or perhaps three-quarters more brick 
would be required. 

The most proper form, and which gives the 
greatest strength to a cistern, is that of an or- 
dinary jug—say ten or twelve feet deep, and six 
or eight feet in diameter at the bottom, increas- 
ing in the middle to nine or ten feet, and from the 
middle upwards the size should be contracted 
to the base of the arch to six feet or less. Such 
a cistern will hold from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty gallons, and would afford a supply 
of water for twenty head of animals continually. 

It is important to secure as freshly burnt hy- 
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draulic cement as possible. The coarsest sand 
makes the strongest mortar. This should be 
clean, that is, free from any elayey or marly 
substance. Every good mason knows the pro- 
portions in which these should be mixed. 
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AGRICULTURAL LITERATURE. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, to those who have labored long and pa- 
tiently for the improvement in scientific and 
practical agriculture in the United States, is 
the progress that has recently been made in ag- 
ricultural literature. 

The American farmer, settling in a new and 
extremely fertile country, with an almost bound- 
less extent of unoceupied territory, and with a 
demand for agricultural products limited to the 
wants of home consumption, was satisfied with 
the returns of a generous soil, even from the 
most superficial and unscientific system of cul- 
ture. This system of culture was continued, 
until much of the soil of the older States was 
so much exhausted of its natural elements of 
fertility, as to render cultivation no longer re- 
munerative, or indeed until wheat, the most 
important product of the earth, could no long- 
er be grown at all, and until necessity compelled 
the employment of some means that wou'd 
restore the land to a condition capable of sus- 
taining a rapidly increasing population. 

This condition of things led to the establish- 
ment of numerous agricultural papers, located 
in almost every State in the Union, and to the 
publication of many agricultural books. But 
among the numerous writers of these books, 
few were found qualified for the task, because 
the writers—men of education—knew but little 
or nothing of practical agriculture adapted to 
this country, while those raised to the art of 
cultivating the soil, as a general rule lacked the 
literary qualification, and, hence, many of the 
books, presented to the American farmer, were 
mere compilations from British or other foreign 
authors, whose writings were predicated upon 
systems of culture, in many respects entirely 
foreign to the wants and circumstances of the 
farmers of this country. But, more recently, 
educated labor has been in some degree elevated 
to that dignity and standing to which it has a 
legitimate claim. The truth now more gener- 
ally prevails, that a thorough education is as 
necessary to the successful practice of agricul- 
ture as for any other profession or calling in 
life. 

In the absence of schools and colleges estab- 
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lished expressly for the education of farmers’ 
sons, agricultural professorships have been en- 
dowed in connection with some of the oldest 
and most popular colleges in the United States, 
and more recently, we have the gratifying fact, 
of the organization of several agricultural col- 
leges, with the flattering prospect of their 
number being greatly multiplied at no distant 
day. 

During this period of progress, a number of 
accomplished writers, familiar with the various 
practical details of farm operations—fruit grow- 
ing, stock raising, dairy husbandry &c. &c., 
have grown up among us, and are now giving 
to the farming community works upon the 
various branches of American farm husbandry, 
creditable alike to themselves and to the age of 
progress in which we live. 

As specimens of the character of these vari- 
ous works we will name but a few that have 
recently been given to the public. Among the 
first were those by the late lamented A. J. 
Downing on “Landscape Gardening, Fruits 
and Fruit Trees of America ;” * Rural Essays 
on Horticulture, Rural Architecture,” &e. The 
two former have recently been revised and en- 
larged by competent authors, and though 
among the first of the works referred to in this 
connection, they are not surpassed in style of 
diction, and in truthfulness of the practical 
details of the various subjects treated, by any 
similar works in any language. Next to these 
in importance we will mention, * A Practical 
Treatise on Grasses and Forage Plants,” and 
**Mileh Cows and'Dairy Husbandry,” by Charles 
L. Flint, A. M., Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture; ‘‘ Farm Drainage,” 
setting forth the principles, progress and effects 
of draining land with stones, wood, plows, tiles 
&e., with numerous illustrations, by Henry F. 
French ; * Muck Manual’ and ‘*Prize Essay on 
Manures,” by Samuel H. Dana; * American 
Cattle Doctor,” ** Modern Horse Doctor’ and 
‘© Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse,” by 
G. H. Dadd, M. D.; * Hints to Horse Keep- 
ers, by the late Henry William Herbert ; * Am- 
erican Weeds and Useful Plants,” by William 
Darlington, M.D. To these may be added the 
works of M. Quimby, and the Rev. L. L. Long- 
stroth, on the culture and management of bees; 
the works of Thomas, Barry, Elliot and others, 
on the culture of fruit; Buist and Bridgeman 
on gardening &c., together with numerous oth- 
ers of equal merit in the various departments 
of farming and gardening, by different authors. 

These works are chiefly published by A. Q. 
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Moore & Co., New York City, whose business is 
confined exclusively to the publication of agri- 


cultural books. ; 
From the intelligence and energy exhibited 


by this enterprising firm, the farming commu- 
nity have the assurance that the first talent will 
in future be engaged in this most important 
department of American literature. 

Under the influence of the light that has been 
shed abroad by these works, and the numerous 


arts of war have absurdly been deemed honor- 
able. How much more so ought to be regarded 
the refining and elevating pursuit of agricul- 
ture ? 

To establish American farming upon a true. 
scientific basis will be to put the prosperity of 
the whole country on a sure foundation, as wel! 
as to elevate the most wholesome and honorable 
occupation to its just intellectual equality with 





the other professions of civilized life. It is to 


agricultural periodicals now published, a vast | be hoped, then, that the arrangements of labor 
improvement has already been wrought in every | and study will be so established as to guard 


department of farm husbandry. Farm imple- 
ments and machines have been multiplied and 
improved until forty acres can now be cultivated 
in a better manner and with less labor and less 


cost than ten acres could have been fifteen | 


years ago, while the increase in the acreable 
product of some crops, under the improved 
mode of husbandry, manuring, &c., have been 
more than doubled, and these improvements 
are still progressing at a more rapid rate than 


at any former period, with an immense field, in | 


the same line, still undeveloped. 


NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTU- 
RAL COLLEGE. 
‘LAYING THE CORNER STONE. 

The corier-stone of the Agricultural College 
of the State of New York, was laid on the 7th 
of July. &x-Governor King officiated, and 
made an anpropriate address. 

The coll-ge is admirably located in Seneca 
county, a” | extends from Seneca lake to the 
village of ()vid, a distance of nearly two miles, 
and contains 700 acres of excellent land, embra- 
cing every ‘vature a nd variety necessary to car- 
ry out the design of the institution of imparting 
practical | ssons in draining, irrigation, as well 
as all the vperations of farming in general, and 
also lesson; in chemistry, botany, mineralogy 
and zooloyy, and all the ordinary branches 
taught in tie first colleges in the land. 

There is no pursuit which presents greater 





claims upon education—none in which the ma- | 


terials to |e employed and a thorough know- 
ledge of the manner of using them, can be ren- 
dered more remunerative, at this time, than 
agriculture; and we are highly gratified to 
know that it is practically acknowledged to be 
one of those complex occupations worthy of 
receiving the fostering care of State govern- 
ments. 

The establishment of military schools in the 
United States has proved, in every instance, we 
believe, successful, because the study of the 





| against those casualities that have caused the 


failure of the manual labor schools that have 


| heretofore been attempted in various parts of 


the country. 

This college has been established under a 
charter granted by the Legislature in 1853. 
The Legislature subsequently agreed to loan the 
Trustees $40,000 for twenty years, without in- 
terest whenever they should have purchased a 
suitable site, and should have obtained $40,000 
in valid subscriptions. This having been done, 
and the college building and other necessary 
| arrangements being so far advanced, by next 
spring all things will be in readiness for the 
reception and accommodation of at least 150 
young men, and the work of instruction will be 
| at once commenced. The full course will em- 
| brace a period of three years, and all the expen- 
ses of the student will not exceed $200 a year. 

We hope that the good work which has been 
so nobly begun in Michigan and New York, will 
continue to extend until every State can boast 
of its one or more agricultural colleges. 





DOMESTIC FISH CULTURE. 

In many sections of the country numerous 
springs and streams abound, confined within 
narrow valleys, that may be converted into per- 
manent ponds that may be made to yield a 
profit in fish far beyond the capacity of the 
same area of the best of land devoted to the 
most profitable farm crops. These streams 
when supplied with living springs may be con- 
verted into nurseries of trout—the best of all 
fresh water fish. The streams or ponds, more 
sluggish in their nature, may be made equally 
| productive in a supply of still-water fish. This 
subject has been brought into extensive prac- 
tice in France and other portions of Europe, 
and more recently a number of successful tri- 
als have been made in the United States to mul- 
tiply domestic fishes, which may be as much at 
the command of the owner as the fowls in his 
barn yard, affording an equal luxury and at a 
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much less cost. One of these successful ef- 
forts at fish culture is thus described by a cor- 
respondent of the Laurensville Herald, in 
Sumpter (S. C.) District: 


*‘ During my late visit to Sumpter, I was 
shown all over the plantation of my friend, 
Freeman Hoyt, Esq. and here I met with a per- 
fect model of a domestic fish pond. Mr. Hoyt 
told me that the little stream of water running 
through his place was the main thing that sold 
him the land. The branch ran through a low 
place of such a form as to enable him by a dam 
of some 50 yards long to construct a pond of 
700 feet in length by 150in width, with a depth 
varying from the shore to 12 or 15 feet in the 
centre. This gave hima pond of over 21-4 
acres, where he could raise nothing else. One 
year ago tbis spring, he deposited in this pond 
eight good-sized trgut and near 300,000 eggs, 
with a large amount of smaller-sized fish for 
the trout to feed upon, and he now has the wa- 
ter literally swarming with the finny tribe.— 
His trout are now one year old, and I caught 
one while there that was over seven inches 
long. Mr. Hoyt will not catch his trout until 
next year, and then I think he will almost be 
able to supply the town of Sumpter with fish.” 





FAWKES’ STEAM PLOW. 

Mr. Fawkes has been busily engaged for some 
months past in the perfection of his steam 
plow, a trial of which was recently made near 
Philadelphia, which is said to have been a per- 
fect success. A gang of eight prairie plows, 
each of 14 inch cut, were attached to the engine 
and turned their respective furrows in the most 
perfect manner. The driving wheel or drum of 
the engine is said to have afforded sufficient 
traction to overcome the resistance of these 
eight plows, inverting and pulverizing an im- 
mense weight of earth without the least give or 
sliding. 

After a successful trial at breaking up a 
compact sod it was proposed to cross-plow the 
same, which was undertaken and accomplished 
with equal success. 


We hope that this trial will develop all the 
weak points and alterations necessary to enable 
Mr. F. to appear at the next great trial in 
Illinois, and demonstrate to our farmers the 
practicability of cultivating the broad prairies 
by steam power. 

Recert trials in England, both with station- 
ary and locomotive engines, are said to prove so 
nearly successful that a number of extensive 





farmers have already the steam plow at work 
on their estates. 


a a _ —— 


SALT AS A MANURE. 

The application of salt has been found in 
many soils to be followed with most beneficial! 
results. In our Western country, the ordinary 
farm manures receive but little attention. On 
account of the fertile character of the soil, most 
farmers are unwilling to bestow the labor ne- 
cessary for its accumulation and hauling upon 
the land. But in this, we think they greatly 
err. But the application of three or four bush- 
els of salt to the acre is a matter of small cost 
and little labor, which would, in many in- 
stances, be repaid several times in a single 
crop. Besides the increased quantity in the 
erop, when applied to wheat land, the crop is 
often hastened to maturity eight or ten days 
earlier than wheat on similar land not salted, 
and this gain in time may often save the loss 
of half the crop by rust or the midge. The 
proper time to apply salt on wheat land is at 
the time of sowing the seed. In the vicinity of 
towns and cities where pork-packing is carried 
on to any extent, large quantities of refuse 
salt may be had that will answer even a better 
purpose on land than that which has never 
heen used in packing, on account of the animal 
matter it contains, and this salt may frequently 
be bought at a cheap rate. 

We should be pleased if some of our friends 
would’ make the experiment, and give us the 
result for publication. Lf they would once try 
it,we think they would be apt to repeat it. 

Since writing the above we have received in- 
quiries on the subject from W. B., which we 
will answer in this connection: Mr. John 
Johnston, one of the best farmers of New York, 
has long been in the habit of applying salt to 
his wheat land at the rate of 280 to 300 pounds 
per acre, which he finds to cause it to mature 
earlier, gives brighter straw, more plump and 
heavy grain, and of course a larger yield. He 
thirks 400 lbs. might be applied to the acre 
with greater advantage. Mr. J. sows his wheat 
in September and the salt immediately afier 
the wheat, but he says :—** Were I to be guided 
by theory alone I would say sow before the 
wheat and harrow in with it.” 

Fer other crops salt may be sown after the 
ground is broken up, and just preceding the 
sowing or planting of the crop. We hope our 
correspondent will give us the result of any ex- 
periments he may make with salt in his seetion 
of the country. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIES. 

We know of no better way to promote agri- 
cultural inte!ligence than by the establishment 
of county Agricultural libraries. In cities we 
have our mercantile libraries and our mechani- 
eal library associations, for the purpose of of- 
fering reading to the multitude on a cheap 
scale—that is, without buying the books. Why 
should not farmers have their library associa- 
tions? Is not their profession as important? 
Are not their minds as improvable? And are 
not intelligence and mental culture as servica- 
ble to them and their profession as to others ? 
What argument can be offered for mercantile 
and mechanical library associations, that can- 
not for agricultural? Do farmers lack enter- 
prise and public spirit? Some do, no doubt, 
but this is not true of the mass. In mental 
energy and enterprize they will class well with 
the other professions. What hinders then that | 
they should have library associations ? We be-| 
lieve that every county should have its azricul- 





tural library association. We would not con- 
tine its books and papers entirely to agricultural | 
works. We would have good general libraries 
als», so that the entire people of the county, | 
could, by conforming to the required rules, | 
avail themselves of the advantages of such a 
coilection of books. In cities the rich mer- 
chants and mechanics take hold of the matter, 
and give freely to start such associations. Let 
eur rich farmers do likewise, and the rich 
merchants and mechanics of the villages also. | 
As the country counties are chietly devoted to! 
wgricuiture, their libraries ought to take this: 
name, and yet all the interests of the county 
wight be represented in the collection of books. | 

Of what immense advantage might such 
libraries be to the young men and women of the | 
agricultural districts. 'Tuey would afford read- 
ing to hundreds in every county that otherwise 
would suffer mental starvation. They. would 
80 develop the mind of the counties that a 
harvest of great men and women, that would, 
otherwise remain in ignorance and obscurity, | 
would soon grow up. They would quicken 
every energy of the people and do more to’ 
civilize, enlighten and govern them than the 
same amount of money spent in any other way | 
possibly could. Schools are well, are neces-| 
sary, but let us have libraries to carry on the 
work begun in them. And in the country, | 
librarics are needed even more than in the cities ; 
for in cities we can get information a thousand 
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elers, artists, historians, in all the cities. 
Something is always rubbing up our minds in 
the cities; but it is not so much so in the coun- 
try. Let the library therefore send out its 
many voices of instruction among the rural 
districts, and a grand improvement would be 
the quick result. A book, well-read in the quiet 
of a farm-house, often does a glorious work. 
A farm-house is the place for quiet study and 
contemplative reading. We speak from expe- 
rience. We know of no movement that would 
be of such far-reaching advantages to the coun- 
try and the age as the general establishment 
and active movement of county agricultural 
library associations, in which the interests of 
all who will read shall be secured. * 


a oe _— 
U. 8S. AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 
We publish with pleasure the following let- 
ter from our friend, Dr. Kennicott. It ex- 


| plains itself : 


Tue Grove, West Northfield, Ill. 
July 25, 759. 
Messrs. Epitors :—I hear from you through 
the Valley Farmer and mutual friends, but it is 
a long time since I wrote you. Our Chicago 


| Fair, of the United States Agricultural Socie- 


ty, is the present theme; and as the fair is real- 
ly a Western one—the first national fair of the 
Mississippi valley—I take it that you and your 
readers are interested therein, and I have no 
hesitation in asking you to give a iift, through 


| your paper—the more especially as this fair 


cannot interfere with yours. And even if it 
did, the “two pearls on one string,””—as your 
and our great aud good friend of the farmer, 
Epwarp Barss, once called St. Louis and Chi- 
cago—are bound to promote a generous rivalry, 
a noble emulation, for your fair is, like your 
city, a thing accomplished, while ours is but a 
second experiment, and with, Iam sorry to say, 


| the jealousy of our State organization arrayed 


against it, though on very insufficient grounds, 
as I think you will admit. But to the matter 
in hand— 

Ll have been helping Col. Capron, the super- 
intendent, to get our Chicago friends to follow 
the good lead of St. Louis, in offering special 
outside premiums, and you will see, by resolu- 
tions of the Board of Trade, that $2.50 per 
bushel is offered for the best 100 bushels of 
white winter wheat; $2.25 for best 100 bushels 
red winter, and $2 per bushel for best 100 of 
spring wheat— open to the whole West, and the 
world. And the intention is, to distribute the 


ways not within reach of the country. We same for seed, and premium crcps, next season. 
mix daily with authors, teachers, orators, trav- Whether we shall be as successful with other 
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interests, time will show. A good beginning | that Col. Capron had asked to have the space 


had been made when it was last in town, and | 
the proprietors of the Tremont house had given | 
$25, each, towards a large premium on butter 
and table vegetables—in the latter of which 
the St. Louis market is a long way ahead of 
Chicago, though I think we beat you in butter. 

The fair grounds are neither so large or so 


at great fairs—but in the item of accessibibility 


we have the advantage. A horse railroad to | 


the very entrance gates—an omnibus line of 
cars, by steam, on the Illinois Central rail 
road, landing passengers within a few rods of 
the entrance—and a steam boat line alongside 
of it—all in addition to the ordinary vehicles. 
Then, the connection by rail is such, that stock, 
implements, &c. can be landed almost at the 
grounds, without change of cars, from all but 
two of our round dozen of long rail road lines 
entering the city. And this, you know, is an 
item of great importance to exhibitors. 


The grounds, embracing a fraction over 30 
acres, were all fenced in when J was last in 
town, and part of the stalls completed (1,000 
stalls and pens are contemplated), but I learn 


‘short from drouth. 


Sept. 


— — ~- —-—-- 5 - - — - - 


—) 


enlarged, which can be done at a small expense, 


as there is plenty of unoccupied ground on two 


sides of the enclosure. 
Letters from exhibitors and others encourage 
us to believe that this will be a great fair— 


worthy of the Mississippi valley and the nation- 
,alname. We expect you there, of course, and 
shady as yours—a great thing is plenty of shade | 


count on your influencing a goodly number of 
your readers. You will doubtless hear from 
the Secretary in way of formal “ official” in- 
vitation in due time; but as I have constituted 
“Dr. Kennicott,” a special committee of so- 
licitation, I write in advance, and I trust in 
time for you to “xolice” in your August 
issue. 


Terrificly dry here—no rain in near two 
months: the turf burns readily and alarmingly, 
where fires have been set to clear out sloughs, 
usually full of water at this season, and up to 
the 2lst we had the hottest kind of weather— 
cooler since. Barley harvested; spring wheat 
and oats nearly ripe; all pretty good, though 
Corn curling, where the 
ground was shallow plowed—still fresh on our 
trench-plowing, and looks promising. 


Your friend, 
Joun A. Kennicorr. 





NA 


KELLY’S CONVERTIBLE CULTIVATOR. 









We present above an engraving of Keity’s Convertiste Cuntivator. We have had it in use 


on our farm the past season, and it has given us great satisfaction. It can be used as a cultiva- 
tor without the double mold board, and does as good work as any cultivator when used in this 
manner. The cultivator can also be used with the plow, pulverizing the ground finely, and, at 
the same time, throwing up the earth on each side to the row—doing the work of two plows, and 
leaving the ground much better pulverized. The double mold board can also be used without 
the teeth of the cultivator; but the work is much better done when the teeth are used. One 
horse draws it in any ordinary soil without difficulty. Those farmers who believe in throwing up 
furrows to their corn, &c., will find this a great labor-saving implement, and can do the work 
with it in a much better manner than with the ordinary plow. 
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A NEIGHBORHOOD PARK. 

A project upon an entirely new and novel 
plan has been carried into successful execution 
near the town of Orange, in New Jersey, that 
is worthy of notice and imitation in other lo- 
calities. 

This plan is the appropriation of five or six 
hundred acres, admirably arranged, upon an ele- 
vated piece of land, with a beautiful undula- 
ting surface, covered with the primitive for- 
ests, which has been laid off and divided by cir- 
cuitous walks and drives, interspersed in various 
parts with villa sites, owned and occupied by 
individual proprietors, who have an equal in- 
terest in the park. 


tempted by each of the individual proprietors. 
e are indebted to A. O. Moore, Esq. the 
| Agricultural book publisher, New York, and 
who is a proprietor and resides within this 
| park, for a ride through its various avenues. 
We should be pleased, had we room to give 
more in detail the outline and improvements of 
this enzlosure with the view to the encourage- 
ment of similar enterprises in other parts of 
the country. 


= 
-<7-o 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


There is no doubt but there is everywhere a 
| great respect for farmers, and that they exert 
| a strong influence in government, in literature, 
|in morality, in all the great interests of man- 
‘kind. But it is clear that at present the bal- 
| ance of power is against them. The mechanical, 








This project was conceived and carried into exe- | commercial and literary interests of the world, 
cution by Mr. L. S. Haskell, a wealthy merchant quite overpower and override the agricultural. 


of New York, in connection with several other | 
gentlemen. The place chosen is on the easter- | 
ly slope of the Orange mountains, whick at this 
point forms an inclined plain, starting from an 
elevated plateau on which the village of Orange 
is situated ; ascending westerly at a moderate 
grade for about one mile, where you reach the 
crest of the mountain, from which point the eye 
can embrace a most beautiful landscape of more 
than a hundred miles in extent, including the 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, New Ark and | 
Elizabeth; the villages of Orange, Rahway, | 
Bloomfield and Egleton ; the bays of New York | 
and New Ark; the North river and the Narrows, 
with a commanding view of the ocean beyond. | 

The entrance to the Park is through a quaint 
lodge, which is set back some distance from the 
public road. The lodge is circular in form, 
made of boulders and covered with a bell- | 
shaped roof, upon the centre of which is a_ 
chimney of red sand stone. The gate posts are | 
made inthe same style as the lodge, and of | 
equal height. This park is divided by more | 


The scholars, professional men, editors, and 
leaders in the centres of trade, money and 
talent, hold the great reins of influence largely 
in their hands. They monopolize the sources 
and instrumestalities of power. They com- 
mand the school, the market, the press. And 
even inthe church they hold a potent sway. 
Everywhere the farmer holds less power, and 
wields less influence than justly belong to him. 
He ought to be the man of power. He ought 
to sway largely the leading interests of every en- 
lightened community. His vote should decide 
the election. His voice should give tone to the 
statute. His opinion should weigh heavily with 
the press. His interests should be considered 
in the bank and counting house. If so, society 
would have more moral health, and enjoy far 


' greater and better prosperity. 


How shal] the balance of power be secured 
to the farmers? We can see but one answer, 
that is in the culture of the agricultural mind. 
The farmers raust be educated. The educated 
classes will always hold the balance of power. 
Let farmers cultivate their minds as well as 
they do their fields and they will have authority. 

Give them thoughts, opinions, taste, aspira- 
tions, a knowledge of men and things, and 
whatsoever enters into the capital stock of an 
educated mind, and they will secure the place 


than six miles of carriage roads through the| and power to which they are justly entitled. 


various sections of the ground according to the 
beautiful undulations and swellings of the 
surface. Besides these there are numerous 
ponds, streams and waterfalls. lt is the de- 
sign of Mr. Haskell to turn one of the streams 
so as to secure a splendid cascade of fifty or 
sixty feet fall. Beautiful country residences 
and cottages already oceupy many of the de- 
lightful sites, and more are in a state of pro- 
gress. 

The entire cost of the land, inclading the 
roads, ponds, cascades, ornamental trees, &e. 
&c. amounts to less than $50 per acre, proba- 
bly less than half of the amount it would cost 
had the same or similar improvements been at- 


' Let their boys and girls be thoroughly educated 
| and animated by the stirring thought and phil- 
| osophy and spirit of the times, so that from 
,our farms shall come books, essays, poems, 
| works of art, laws, constitutions, social re- 
forms, critics, judgments, approvals, censures, 
bearing the marks of power and taste, and they 
would soon receive the deference always paid 
to cultivated mind. Educate, should be the 
farmer’s watchword. His whole hope is in this. 
Iiis profession is the most honorable one to 
which men give their labor. It is nearest to 
the divine order of livelihood. It is making, 
creating, supporting, producing. It is healthy, 
moral, useful, essential, and greatly depend- 
ent on the Divine favor. Jt is therefore man’s 
proper business, and in every civilized com- 
munity should hold the balance of power. Let 
mind and muscle work well together. * 


| 














*° 
Stockh Raising Department. 
DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
---QUACKERY. 

In the absence of well-established veterinary 
science, numerous recipes for the various dis- 
eases to which domestic animals are liable, are 
retained by farmers and others, thst are neither 
predicated upon scientific principles, nor sus- 
tained by common sense, and many of them, in 
their application, are barbarous in the ex- 
treme. How such ridiculous and absurd sup- 
posed remedies should enter the minds of sen- 
sible farmers and be recommended for general 
practice seems to usa mystery. But what is 
still more a matter of surprise is, that con- 
ductors of agricultural papers, who should be 
regarded as correct teachers in everything that 
appertains to farms and farm animals, should 
be found to give publicity to so much of the 
absurd quackery as we find circulating through 
this medium. 

We have often heard it remarked that “it is 
expected that agricultural editors should know 
everything.”? This may be requiring too much 
of them; but they should, at least, inform 
themselves in regard to the most common dis- 
eases to which farm stock is liable, at any 
rate so far as to be able to discriminate be- 
sween probable remedies, and the application 
of such nostrums as can produce no possible 
beneficial effect, but, on the other hand, to 
cause the most severe pain if not permanent in- 
jury. 

We are led to meke these remarks from see- 
ing in akighly respectable and popular paper 
the following proposed remedies furnished by 
its correspondents, and published by the editor 
without note or comment, as reasonable and in- 
fallible : 

“To Remove Fitms rrom tHe Eyss or Cart- 
TLE.—I have not found a surer remedy than 


finely pulverized earth, occasionally blown into 
the eye through a quill. 7. R. W.” 


6‘ CurE For Horn Ar, orn Hottow Horn.— 
If the hair of the end of the tail is in rolls or 
curls, cut off one inch of the tail. Then turn 
the animal’s head on one side, and pour boiling 
water on the lower horn till he dodges, ana then 
take the other horn. By this time the animal 
will sweat, and 3 or 4 ounces of mustard sced, 
ground, should be given in some kind of feed. 

P. L. Evans.” 


Domestic animals are organized much like 
members of the human family, and are liable 
to similar diseases. What educated physician, 
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we would ask, would recommend as a remedy 


for the diseases of that most delicate of all 
organs, the eye, the occasional application of 
sand or earth, blown through a quill? Orwho 
would think of applying boiling water to any 
member of the body as a remedy for disease ? 
It is no wonder that an animal under such bar- 
barous treatment should dodge as well as 
sweat. 


—___—__—__—_~_> -o.—_____—- 
(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
THE HORSE. 


My last treated somewhat upon the con- 
struction of stables and their adaptation to the 
wants of the inmates. To improper treatment 
in the stable, respecting cleanliness and com- 
fort and also the manner of feeding, may be 
traced about half the diseases that the horse is 
heir to. {t would seem that after becoming the 
faithful servant of man that his condition 
should be bettered and the number of his dis- 
eases essencd; but instead of this we find his 
servitude entails upon him a long list of dis- 
eases unknown to the wild races. Much has 
been said and written about regularity in feed- 
ing, but we would reiterate it again giving 
‘line upon line and precept upon precept.” 
Feed at stated hours. Let the work be so ar- 
ranged as to accomplish this. In most cases 
it may be done just as well as not. In feeding 
do not give more than your horses will eat up 
clean, as it may cloy them and cause loss of 
appetite; for if you are feeding mixed feed with 
chop (in warm weather) it will sour and is gen- 
erally wasted. Hay, however, should be kept 
in their racks at all times. There is no danger 
of eating too much of it. One main desidera- 
tum towards keeping horses in good thriving 
condition, isto keep up the appetite so that 
they will eat plenty of roughness. The food 
given to horses in the counvries of Europe dif- 
fers materially from the general course of 
treatment which they receive in our own coun- 
try. In England and France, beans, peas and 
barley, as well as carrots and other routs, con- 
stitute important articles of diet. In this coun- 
try and especially in the West, such feeding is 
scarcely known. In many large districts of the 
West, corn and fodder, either put up in shocks 
or else the blades stripped and tied in bundles, 
constitute the whole course given throughout 
the winter. 

This is essentially wrong; and as conclusive 
proof I would say that where such feeding is 
practiced I have invariably remarked an unusu- 
ally large number of diseased horses. An oc- 
casional change of food is just as beneficial to 
the horse as his master, promoting appetite and 
health. When horses are working they should 
have chop feed consisting of sheaf oats cut up 
and mixed with rye meal, wheat bran, shorts, 
or corn meal. Wet the feed sufficiently to 
moisten the whole and stir well together. If 
using rye meal or shorts, wet the onts and stir 
before putting in the addition, then stir again. 
In this way the meal becomes thoroughly mixed 
where otherwise the water would cause it to 


~~ 
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stick in Jumps with perhaps dry meal in the 
centre. A fewears of corn given after the 
chop, or some shelled oats mixed with it, will 
make a feed sufficiently nutritous for any occa- 
sion. 


The cutting box I use is Sandford’s patent. 
I consider it the best and cheapest good straw- 
cutter in use. It is also an excellent article for 
cutting sausage meat, and consequently during 
the hog killing season it may be made to an- 
swer a double purpose. No onecan be too par- 
ticular in curing hay, oats, &c. for feed. Any- 
thing of the kind fed in a damaged condition is 
very injurious. Smutty grain will sometimes 
cause mares in foal to lose their colts. Clover 
hay when properly cured makes excellent feed 
for horses standing idle. Timothy is better 
and more strengthening for animals in constant 
service. 


Horses are much benefitted in health and 
condition by running to grass occasionally. 
Indeed there is nothing much better for an ani- 
mal that has been abused than rest and pas- 
ture. One reason perhaps why farm horses are 
less liable to disease than those kept about towns 
is the fact that the former are generally allowed 
pasture a good portion of the year, whilst the oth- 
ers are kept almost exclusively upon dry feed. 
When preparing a horse for a hard day’s work, 
a journey, or any other fatigue, it is well to give 
better feed (richer) and more of it for a few 
days before hand, than the ordinary course. 
Some persons foolishly give a heavy feed just 
before starting which, instead of having the de- 
sired effect, produces just the opposite result. 
Instead of strengthening, stimulating and nerv- 
ing the animal for extra exertion, as a few days 
of extra attention will do, he becomes sluggish 
and feverish on account of his over-loaded 
stomach, and the effect is to destroy his spirit 
and vital energy. H. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
HORN AIL---HOLLOW HORN. 


A learned and eminent historian of our 
country, has said :—‘‘ It is not unusual for the 
world to reject the truth because its tones are 
Strange; to deelare doctrines unsound oniy be- 
cause they are new. Such has ever been the 
way.” 

No doubt, most of your readers will deny the 
correctness Of the pusition I am about to take, 
ani that, not because it is not in itself true, 
but “ because it is new,” and in opposition to 
their preconceived notions in the case. Never- 
theless I venture to assert that there is not, and 
never was, such a disease as we term ** Horn 
Ait, or Hoittow Horn.” Let not the reader 
turn away from this (to him) seeming absurd- 
ity, but follow with me to the end. Perhaps 
he may find that the absurdity lies not on my 
side of the question. 

If the disease were in itself a reality, there 
should be uniformity, at least, in its locality. 
But such is not the case. One places it in the 





horn itself, another in the head; one in the 
marrow of the back, another in the tail! A 
little accquaintance with the structure and 
functions of these several parts would prove it 
located in neither. 

All well developed horns, of our domestic 
cattle, are hollow. And this, whether the ani- 
mals are diseased orin heulth. Any one who 
will take the trouble to examine one, or more, 
will find the structure to be, first, the outer 
covering, or true horn, which is, in reality, but 
@ continuation of the skin. Next is the pith, a 
bony substance, less dense than most other 
bones; porous and full of blood-vessels ; with 
a large, irregular cavity, which is lined with a 
mucous membrane continued from the nasal 
organs, or organs of the nose. This pith is a 
continuation of the skull bone, and its irregu- 
lar cavity is usually proportionally larger in 
large, neat and tapering horns, but smaller in 
those which are heavy, or staggy. 

A want ef knowledge, in reference to this 
structure of the horn, is what gives rise to the 
prevalent error in regard to the disease called 
‘‘ Hollow Horn.” For instance, what are cal- 
led “the symptoms” of the disease prevail: 
The ready and “ sovereign remedy” to effect a 
cure, is, to bore the horns. The operator tekes 
his gimlet, and boring at random (but near the 
head, where the cavity is largest) he is very 
apt to hit upon one of the cel's of the interior. 
The instrument goes “ plump” to the opposite 
side! Of course, here is occular demonstration 
that the horn is hollow. If mucus is found 
therein, as is frequently the case in diseases 
similar to colds in the hunan system, here is 
proof that this is the seat of the disease. If 
the blood fails to flow, as is also frequently the 
case, when the circulation is checked in the 
system generally, there is no less evidence of 
that being the locality of the ailment. It hap- 
pens, too, frequently that the animals thus 
barbarously treated, often get well; and this 
is conclusive proof of the efficacy and propriety 
of the remedy. But these evidences are falla- 
cious, or rather they are not evidences. Many 
animals (men and brutes) recover from disease, 
without the application of any remedies, or in 
spite of improper ones. Cattle recovering af- 
ter having the horns bored, are of the latter 
kind of patients. 

The usual symptoms of *‘ Hollow Horn,” with 
the advocates of this disease, are want of appe- 
tite, dullness of the eyes, coldness of the horns, 
(of the extremities generally), and general 
languor. But these are symptoms of many 
diseases affecting both man and the inferior 
animals. A celebrated medical writer, refer- 
ing to the diseases of man, suys:—*‘ As a 
general rule, coldness and clamminess of the 
extremities exist in all diseases.” Another (Dr. 
Kennicott, in Val. Farmer, for July, 753, page 
253,) very properly instructs us to “treat all 
domestic animals upon the same principles 
as you would the animal man. Why? Cer- 
tainly, because the ‘“‘domestic animal’ is, 
in his physical orgenization, and consequently 
the character of his diseases, similar to the 
animal man.” 
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Now, all of the above symptoms of Hollow | For the former purpose even, there may well be 
Horn,”are symptoms of disease in man, when |a sub-classification. On large farms, where 
the seat of disease is in the lungs, or the intes- | there is much heavy work to be done, large 
tines, the stomach, or the liver; while the head heavy horses, such as the Clydesdale stock, 
is either not affected at all, or only incidentally. | would be preferred; but for small farms, a 
I am not a physician, ‘and may readily be mis- ' cross of the Morgan stallion on our large com- 
taken, but I feel pretty :certain that they never, mon mares, brings an animal of respectable 
do exist together, when the head is the seat of | size, well developed in muscle, hardy, and usu- 
disease in man. Neither do they when that is ally of » tractable temper. . 
the locality of disease in other animals. They | For the carriage, the Morgans are well adapt- 
are not, therefore, symptoms of ‘Hollow ed, possessing hardy, flinty constitutions, all 
Horn.” We must look elsewhere to find where | action and endurance, mild and tractable in 
diseases of cattle are-hocatéd, and apply other | disposition. 
remedies, if we desire success in curing them. | he perfect carriage horse, however, is the 

An eminent physician«-of Pennsylvania, long | produce of a cross of the thorough bred on the 
ago, informed the writer of this, that he had | best Kentucky mares. In this animal we get 
dissected several animals, said to have died of | fine action, lofty and noble bearing, speed and 
** Hollow Horn,” and never found the disease | endurance, though generally less mildness of 
which had caused death located in the horns. | temper than in the Worgas. yet this depends 
One had died of pneumonia, another of inflam- | much on early training and use. 
mation of the bowels, a third had been acci-| The Morgans lack what may be termed ex- 
dentally poisoned, &c. &c.* And he it was, | tension of outline—so that before the carriage, 
that first called my attention to the fact, that | observing the rapid, lightning-like movements 
there was not, and could not be, a disease such of the feet, you are constantly reminded of the 
as is characterized as ‘ Hollow Horn.” | pony. 

As an error corrected is, in some sense, in- | Their good qualities are in a manner latent, 
formation imparted, I make no other apology | more discernible to the understanding than to 
for this long and desultory communication, | the eyes of the beholder. 
than to say, it has been written with a view to! In breeding cattle, climate and keep are 
the public good. And I may say in conclusion, ' prime considerations. In high latitudes—rug- 
that [ have a desire that persons skilled in a | ged climes—where animals are often subjected 


knowledge of anatomy, and the diseases of ani- 
mals, should pursue the investigation of this | 
subject,-and thus assist in the correction of a 
prevalent error of great public detriment. 
Louisiana, Mo. J. M. 





* T once myself bored the horns of a cow, having 
all the wel) known “symptoms”? of hollow horn, but | 
which had only been badly foundered! That was my 
last essay in that direction. 


THE BEST BREEDS. 


‘Which do you consider the best breed of 
horses !?? 

*¢ What breed of horses would you recommend 
me to get?” 

‘** Which breed of sheep is most profitable ?” 

‘1 want to get some improved hogs; what 
breed do I want ?” 

This is a specimen chapter of the queries we 
are constantly receiving. They show in an un- 
mistakable manner that there is a growing de- 
mand for better stock, but they show that many 
farmers do not consider this fact, namely: that 
the breed which is best for one purpose, or one 
locality, is not adapted for all others. They 
make no distinction or classification. 

Every one who contemplates breeding fine 
animals, should ask himself this question : 

‘* For what purpose do I desire to raise these 
animals ?”” 

He should fix in his mind the object to be 
reached ; then make his inquiries and selections, 
having constant reference to the object through- 
out—and he will not fail to make his enterprise 
satisfactory and profitable. 

The'best horse for the farm would not be the 








best horse to breed for the road or carriage. 


|to hard keep, we do not hesitate to recommend 
the North Devon as the best of all breeds, 
whether for beef, work, milk or beauty. 

But in milder latitudes, with corresponding 
profuseness of vegetation, the short horns stand 
pre-eminent in the judgment of most men. 
Their large size, early maturity, and perfection 
of form, are qualities which recommend them 
at sight; yet their delicacy of constitution, as 
compared with the Devons and Herefords, will 
confine them to those localities where climatic 
conditions favur, and food is abundant, and 
easily and cheaply produced. For the produc- 
tron of fine mutton, the South Downs are su- 
perior to all other breeds of sheep-p—[ Ex. yg 


oe | 


LAMENESS FROM CONTRACTED 
HEELS. 

A farmer of Niagara county, New York, 
states some important facts in relation to the 
proper and improper way of shoeing horses. 
He says: 

“About six months since I adopted a plan for 
the cure of this complaint, which has been so 
successful in three cases, that I am disposed to 
communicate it. My opinion is, that nine- 
tenths of the foundered horses are made so by 
the shoer. For a number of years my horses 
were shod by one man, who fitted his shoes 
very carefully—opening the heels handsomely, 
by trimming the frog and the heel of the hoof, 
and thinned the sole nicely, taking off all ap- 
pearance of bars—-making the shoe nearly 
straight from the ball of the foot to the heel. 
First, one horse became lame in one foot, then 
in the other; soon another one began to be 
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lame, and, in spite of all our experiments, the | inclined, if not “hopefully pious.” This, how- 
third one was beginning to show the effects of | ever, would not prevent his cheating his own 
this shoeing, when I changed the practice. Now, | father in a horse trade, if the old gentleman 
the two latter are perfectly sound, and the first would§give him a change.—[ Exchange. 
one, so bad it was painful to drive her even | Pen ien sust We . banal 
upon a walk, is so much improved that she| ra 
feels and acts like a different animal. Now for | MULES ys. HORSES. 
the plan: Pare the foot pretty close; thin the | The mule, in somé@parta of the country, is 
sole in front of the bars, but cut no more off the | taking the place of the horse, to a great-extent, 
bars than that the shoe may not press upon them; | and, if our farmers woud make experiments to 
fit the shoe tothe shape of the foot, making find the relative value of the two, they would 
it come fairly under the heel of the hoof, and | adopt the mule to a -rhugh greater extent than 
as wide as you can have it, and get the nails! they have done heret0fe. We should try to 
in. Do not open the heels—at any rate cut: have those animals which. will cost the least 
nothing from the frog, whether ragged or not; | for raising and keepimg, and do the most work, 
if you choose, you may take a very little from as far as we possibly can; and,.in order to do 
the heel of the hoof where it comes in contact | this, I know of no better plan than t learn the 
with the frog, but the practice is questionable. | experience of the fariners, through the agri- 
I think the bars and the frog are intended to| cultural papers. I think mules are preferable « 
keep the heels apart; therefore save all the! to horses in several respects: 
strength you can in the former, and do not dis-| 1. They are much more easily kept than 
qualify the latter from accomplishing its ob-| horses. They eat less than horses—are better 
ject by putting it away so that it cannot come’ able to sustain themselves on wild pasture— 
in contact with the heels. Now cultivate the! will stand harder treatment, coarser and inferi- 
growth of* the frog, by applying daily, either or fare, and do aot give as much trouble.— 
soap and tr boiled together, or soft soap, or| Their bill for shoeing and doetoring is not one- 
urine—which I think best of all. Take up the| half as much. The cost of raising a horse till it is 
foot, cleait it out carefully, and make your ap- | three years old is variously estimated at from 
plication tothe sole of the foot, the frog and | $35 to $85, and of the mule, for the same 
the heel. Standing in mud of blue clay for a | length of time, from $20 to $30, and some- 
few hours every day, is excellent. | times even less. 
, 2. They are more easily disposed of, in lots, 
/at any time, at good prices; prices rangin 
HORSE JOCKIES. | from $90 to $130, and in some places, good, 

There is no class of persons in the commu- large-sized. five-year-olds bring from $175 to 
nity whose eye-teeth are more elaborately cut, Y . 
than those vite name forms the caption of | h im sag, Sage i a PR a hg erally 
pe ane race, “ee capers be be nae | considered capable of performing labor, while 
po it opens of et cee ae .__| the horse is not for at least a year later. 
Another peculiarity belonging ta thig species | ai ey Sn mp ay 4 Boge 
of genus homo is, that he is particukirly obliv- | (8°05, Ane Such Aikbashs as Eeyore 
: — r af are easily_cured. The horse, being excitable 
ious as to time; ay, as much §p: ds ‘a eal icles, ? i] dt Sceeeth. 
single ladies, called old maids. - popes © % n ~ oe tanh pore oe _ a 
year Olders are always affectiona A ante sth ie. ane a being ol 
colts, and he is as indulgent to them %s avft hae age - ore. gon 

4, ¢ - pre -‘Pertinacious, is dble to resist all the stim- 

father. Kicking and biting, when exhibited@ipe! slinte-to amautinte, 
one of his horses to a dangerous extreme, “48/ se ¢ epee 
only his playfulness. ‘Playful os o kitten, |) sipeaemeee to % muck greater age than 

: 7 th ’ P i» . ta h .. ; horsdph bden known to attain the age of 
por a? le runaway 1s 8 Aorse OF | seventy years. They are strong and good work- 
spirit; of an inveterate ‘* stoker,”’ he says he is ers at the ave of tuahtr-G@eete Shisty Years, or 
as steady as a church. One of these gentry Th & ° y of th 17 Ss tubes 
had occasion to sell a horse that had killed his | enue th “han ee age — 
former owner, and he gravely advertised him| “ j¢ ., “ang . 2 sapaged treneriy in beeakin 
thus: He was ‘‘ to be sold in consequence of his | Oe ee a ee -69 
owner going abroad with no intention of re- | not one. in. ton Will De. steliten,, Ea prwing 
turning?” 8 corn, &c. they do not break down near as much 

You can tell a professional man, generally as horses.—{ Genessee Farmer. 
by the * cut of his jib,” but there is no exteynal| - 
indication of the horse jockey. One of the! To Desrroy Rars.—The Griffin(Ga.) Empire 
most inveterate we ever knew, was to all ap- State says that a lady in that city, whose house 
poem & raw country boy; and he sold a! became so infested with these troublesome var- 
undred horses, averring of each ‘that he was mints, gives the simple remedy of dissolving 
the only horse he ever raised or sold; he! copperas<m water, (make it strong,) and sprink- 
wasn’t no horse jockey, he didn’t trade in|le in the most prominent places, will make 
horses,” and the like. One veteran dealer of| them leave at two-forty rate, and no mistake. 
our acquaintance has the air of a clergyman,! She tried it successfully and has not been 
always dressed in black, is continually mourn- | troubled with rats or mice since. It is simple, 
ing over human depravity, and is very seriously ' and will not cost much to try it. 
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Horses Stirrexep axp Hoor-Bouxp.—A 
horse that is driven on a hard road is liable to 
yet stiffened. [ have seen valuabie horses driv- 
en on our plank roads a few days and getquite 
lame. IL reasoned to myself of the cause, and 
produced a remedy which proved effectual. 1 
have since tried it on foundered or hoof bound 
horses, and with good results. I made a solu- 
tion of salt and water, and applied it three 
times a day, by washing the legs and pouring 
upon the bottom of his feet and holding them 
up a few minutes to Jet it strike in, and saw 
the wonderful effects ina few days. J account 
for it in this way: Salt will extract moisture 
from the atmosphere, whieh keeps the feet moist 
all the while; it acts nearly like melted grease 
on the foot. The hoof becomes tough but yet 
pliable. Like a chunk of wood saturated with 
sult or brine, it is tough yet moist; and so with 


a herse’s foot. And here let me add, the 
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habit of rasping the cracked hoof to toughen it 
is all folly. Apply your brine and you will 
effect acure. ‘rv it and blame me if it does 
not.—[ Ohio Cultivator. 


~-7~eoom —_-— 


A Quick Cure ror Founpger.—A correspov- 
dent of the Cotton Plantier and Soil, gives che 
following recipe for the cure of founder in the 
horse: * Clean out the frog of the foot; let it 
be well cleansed by scraping off all the dirt. 
Raise the foot so as to be level—pour spirits of 
turpentine, a sufficient quantity, so as not to 
run over the hoof; then set the turpentine on 
fire, and let it be entirely consumed. If the 
above does not cure a foundered horse. as svon 
as the operation is over, then your readers may 
doubt all further recipes from Varitas. 

For colic —drench with a pint of sweet-oil—is 
a valuable remedy. 


We here present our readers with an 
engraving representing very faithfully 
the Essex breed of hogs. Having had 
experience in raising this breed, we 
can speak with confidence in regard to 
their merits and demerits. They are 
entirely black, skin fine and soft; have 
but few bristles, which are short and 
fine; smal] head, thin, upright’ ears, 
deep round carcass, = fine 


REP \hind quarters, and EBB of a @ 
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i", We have tried a number of oti best 
Nw breeds of hogs, and none of them keep 
»| oe as this breed. Indeed, it is 


¥ | 
AVY, 
ye Most other breeds would starve on the 


Mj lmost impossible to keep them poor. 


i) quantity of food that would keep this 
< breed rolling fat. On account of their 
he propensity to take on fat, we found 


+ 


ey them poor breeders, as we could not 
ER keep them poor enough to breed well. 
Mn Crossed with our common breeds, we 
ees have no doubt a great improvement 
nf would be effected. Most people ob- 
Se ject to their color, but it is really no 


fp sound objection. Theyare very healthy, 
&) much more quiet than the Suffolk, and 
will produce more pork, on the seme 
amount of grain, than any other breed 


which we have tried. 
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“ROOT GRAFTED APPLE TREES. 


The comparison of root-grafted apple trees, 
in regard to hardiness and durability, with 
those grafted on an entire stock or standard, has 
given rise from time to time to much discussion 
among these interested in the one or the other 
of these modes of preparation. But from all 
that we have heard or met with on the subject 
the question still appears open and undecide 
as no thoreughly conducted experiments app 
to have been made side by side, calculated. 
shed light directly upon these questions. 
shall not at, this time engar at length into all 
the questioas of vegetable physiology connect- 
ed with the mutual dependance existing between 
the root 4d the top of a grafted tree, but sim- 
ply refer te some facts touching the subject, 
the influenée of which may have an equal bear- 
ing upon the tree, whether standard or root 
grafted. 

Every nurseryman whe is familiar with the 
business of propagating the apple tree knows 
that there is a great difference in the vigor and 
hardiness of seedling stocks produced from 
different varieties of apples. The seeds from 
the Hughes’ Virginia Crab, and from the Har- 
rison apple, and others nearly allied to the 
crab family, are numerous, iarge and plump, 
and the seeds from these varieties produce 
trees with strong, vigorous and healthy roots, 
which are well adapted to the office of stocks: 
while the ceeds from the larger and improved 
varieties of the apple, more remotely removed 
by cultivation from the wild or natural condi- 
tion, are few in number, slim and poorly filled, 
and consequently produce a slow growing, 
weakly stock, whether employed as standards, 
or cut up and used in root grafting. 

Another fact which has given rise to the 
opinion, in the minds of many, that root graft- 
ed trees are less hardy and less durable than 
those grafted as standards, is, that in the early 
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| Wet, or undrained soil. 








sitltinnaie of the country apple trees were 
known to continue in perfect health and fruit- 
fulness for fifty or seventy-five years, while now 
they go to decay in half that time. Whatever 
influence any particular mode of grafting may 
have on the point here involved, we believe 
that more is to be attributed to chanye of cli- 
mate, arising from the causes fully discussed 
in our January and February numbers for the 
present year; for the same difference in the 
health and longevity of the peach tree is also 
found to exist between those grown in early 
times and at present. Many of these early 
~ | planted trees, both of the apple and the peach, 
were seedlings, but little removed from the orig- 
inal or wild type of these fruits, which are al- 
ways more hardy than those mest improved by 
artificial} propagitton:m Te. 

In N thei Titi ois, lope: and other North- 
west tesyxtonsiderable attention has been 
paid"to frafe growing within the last ten or fif- 
en yéarg. In many locations this was but an 
eriment as it regurded the adaptation of dif- 
nt varieties of the apple grown im the older 
ates. Since 1850, while many of these young 
rees were making their most rapid growth, sever- 











‘al severe winters have o urred, during which 


the® thermometer sunk, -20° below séro. 
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planted | upon flat, 
This fact has also given 
tise to the opinion with many that this injury was’ 
more fatal to root grafted than to standard 
trees. This may have been the case, and at the 
same time not at all touch the merits of the 
question, as to the advantages of the one or the 
other mode of grafting, in a c}imate where the 
trees are not liable to injury from severe frost. 
It is well known that the wood of some vari- 
eties of apple trees is much more open and po- 
rous, and consequently contains a much larger 
proportion of sap than varieties of a more com- 
pact and slower growth, and hence more liable 
to injury from excessive cold and hard freezing. 
Among these, for example, we will mention the 
Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Hubbartson, 
Nonesuch, and a number of most excellent va- 
rieties that haye withstood the climate of New 
England and New York uninjured; but in the 
moist, fertile soil of the North-western States, 
where the growth is more rapid and the wood 
less perfectly matured, the severity of the win- 
ters have proved fatal to the trees. Trees of 
this character if root grafted would be more 
liable to injury from extreme cold than if graft- 
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ed into the top of more hardy seedling stocks. | tell the most plausible tales and make out for 
These influences, reason and common observa- | themselves the best case. We must say, there- 
tion would naturally teach us to expect, and/ fore, in justice to our thousands of readers 
practice should be governed accordingly. But) throughout the South and West that in our 
beyond this, after twenty years’ experience in| opinion it is far better to send their orders to 
root grafting, we are not prepared to decide responsible nurserymen than to give them to 
that any other evil tendencies can legitimately be | the tree agents actively itinerating the country. 
attributed to that mode of grafting, not equal-| Indeed we do not know that we could give 
ly applicable to standard grafted trees. stronger reasons for this advice than Mr. 
Barry of the above tirm gave in the Horticultu- 
rist, in 1855, when conducting that journal. 
The evil was then comparatively in its infancy. 
It has now grown to be a great one. Every 
part of the country is scourged by these tray- 
eling dealers in trees, plants, &&. We know 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
YANKEE TREE PEDDLERS AGAIN. 


Letter from Ellwanger & Barry. 











Eps. Vatiey Faruer :—In the July number 
of your journal, we find an article headed | 
66 Yankee Tree Peddlers,” in which it is assert- | 


that the worst impositions have been practiced 
by these parties. We do not pretend to say 


ed that Eastern nurserymen generally supply | that all are swindlers, and that there are not 


the dealers who are selling trees in the West, 
with “refuse stuff, accumulated rubkjsh,’’ 
&c. In reply to this we beg to say to you and 
your readers that, as far as we are concerned, 
this statement is wholly untrue. Every dealer 
whom we supply has bound himself to purchase 
and pay for articles of the best quality, and we 
have bound ourselves to supply such and none 
other. 

In the whole course of our business we have 
not filled a dealer’s orders with inferior arti- 






cles. In regard to the comparative merits of 
Eastern and Western n trees, and in regard 
to the propriety ori ety of Western farm- 


ers patronizing East rseries, we have noth- 
ing to say, believing they are intelligent enough 
to decide these questions for themselves, and 
too independent to be controlled by the dicta- 
tion of interested parties, either East or West. 

We dislike to notice anonymous communica- 
tions, but such statements as those referred to 
appearing in the pesee of your respectable and 
influential journal are calculated to injure some 
honest men. 

Very Respectfully, Yours, 
ELutwancer & Barry. 


We certainly do not wish that injustice should 
be done to any one, and cheerfully publish the 
above letter in reply to the article of ** Wes- 
terner,” in our July number. There are many 
other large and responsible nurserymen at the 
East who can undoubtedly say just what Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry have said. And yet, that 
the farmers and planters of the South and West 
are-being yearly outrageously swindled none can 
deny. To avoid this imposition we fully con- 


cur with * Westerner ” that parties wishing to 
patronize Eastern nurseries should send their 
orders there, and they will doubtless be satis- 
factorily filled. The whole country is filled at 
this time with these tree peddlers, and farmers 
do not know a duly appointed agent from a 
Generally the worst swindlers 


swindling one. 





many honest representatives from reliable nur- 
series; but where the evil is so great we must 
say that the greatest caution sould be used and 
that then it is safer to send the order. 
4 But here is what Mr. Barry said in 1855 in 
regard to tree peddlers : 
There is growing up, however, in this coun- 
| try, 2 system of dealing for which respectable 
nurserymen are not responsible, and to which it 
is our present purpose to call attention. The 
extraordinary growth of horticultural commerce 
within the few past years has attracted the at- 
tention of that large class of speculating indi- 
viduals who are ever on the look-out for a profit- 
able field of operations—men who are ped- 
+dling grave-stones to-day, lightning rods to- 
morrow, patent medicines the next day, and so 
on from one thing to another. The country is 
filled with dealers in trees and plants. Beyond 
a doubt many of them are honest and honora- 
ble—men who may fairly be trusted; but it is 
equally true that very many of them lack hon- 
esty, and will not hesitate to misrepresent and 
| deceive wherever they consider deception ne- 
| cessary to success. We have in our hands the 
most ample evidence of this. Letter upon let- 
' ter has been for some time past addressed to us 
| upon this subject from all parts of the country, 
/begging us to expose the frauds, and pro- 
pose some remedy, But whatcanwedo? The 
_ world is full of credulous people, ever ready to 
be made victims to the crafty stories of un- 
| scrupulous rogues—people who read but little, 
and whom our warnings will never reach, and 
| who, even if they did, would give them no heed 
|—people whom even dearly bought experience 
| woald fail to teach wisdom. They are the pen- 
|ny wise and pound foolish, who will run a 
| thousand risks of being cheated for a single 
chance of making a good bargain. The au- 
thorities of New York city caused flaming pla- 
/eards to be carried around the streets, in the 
| most conspicuous manner, to caution country 
people against being decoyed into mock auction 
| rooms, where they are certain to be fleeced by a 
set of stool pigeons ; but while these placards 
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are being carried up and down all day long, 
every morning paper brings to light some mock 
auction frauds, and thousands are daily perpe- 
petrated that are never made public. All that 
can be urged against the folly and madness of 
swallowing patent medicines avails nothing ; 
for we see the country full of traveling medi- 
cine chests, and vast fortunes realized from the 
business. All manner of frauds are perpetra- 
ted day after day, and year after year upon 
credulous public, and yet the last reaps as rich 


a | 





| 
| 


could conscientiously refrain from exposing 
them, and thus aid in bringing them to punish- 
ment. 

In every part of the country, people have been 
outrageously deceived by itinerant grafters.— 
They traverse the country, and take orders to 
do graftiag at so much apiece for all that live. 
When the season of grafting comes, a few work- 
men come along with a wagon-load of scions, 
containing every variety that could possibly be 
called for, all procured from the most respon- 


a harvest as the first. We have therefore but | sible source; and asa proof of this, a catalogue 


little hope that anything can be done to stay 
deceptive trading in trees, plants or seeds.— 
Our correspondent * M,?? of Maumee, Ohio, 
related in our last number some of the tricks 
of foreign adventurers in the West, and we have 
seen the very same things done in this enlighten- 
ed horticultural city of ours a few years ago. 
Large quantities of the merest trash were sold 
at exorbitant prices to persons who were never 
known to patronize respectable nurserymen and 
florists at their own doors to the amount of a 
dollar. A short time ago agentleman from one 
of the Eastern States called on us, and en- 
quived for a person who he said had sold 
large quantities of apple trees in his neighbor- 
hood, representing himself to be the proprietor 
of one of the oldest and most extensive nurse- 
ries in Western New York, and representing 
also that his trees were propagated by some su- 
perior method which was known to him only, 
and which gave them a decided superiority over 
trees grown in the ordinary way. On inquiry 
we found this man did not own a single foot of 
land, had never been a nurseryman, nor had he 
any interest whatever in any nursery establish. 
ment, but bought such trees as he could make 
the largest profit on. He was a crafty rogue, 
however—pretended more than ordinary piety, 
and victimized the religious people of New Eng 
land handsomely. A few weeks ago anursery- 
man of Rochester received intelligence that he 
wis represented in some parts of Ohio by a per- 
son who claimed to be his agent and son, while 
he not only did not know sucha person, but 
had never seen him or heard of him before, and 
he was compelled to incur the trouble and ex- 
pense of advertising him as an imposter. Is 
not this a high-handed piece of deception to be 
attempted in such a business, and among an in- 
telligent people? The man who will do such a 
thing is not a particle better than he who coun- 
terfeits a bank bill ora silver dollar, or who 
will forge a signature to a bank check. We 
have it from perfectly reliable authority, that 
a company of tree dealers, hailing from Ohio, 
a ge at a small nursery in Western New 

ork a quantity of seedling unworked fruit 
trees song and cherries), knowing them to 
be such—for the nurseryman we believe to be 
a perfectly honest man—and they took them up, 
tied them in parcels, and attached labels to 
them bearing the names of all the best fruits 
in the catalogues. We were informed that 
these spurious articles were to be carried to 


Tennessee. Here is a piece of villany for you! 
Such men richly deserve the penitentiary, and 
we can not understand how any honest man 


| 





of some well-known nurseryman is exhibited, 
and, it may be, a forged bill or invoice, while 


| the scions were most likely cut from some of the 


orchards they had been grafting in. Thou- 
sands of orchards have been ralaed in this way, 
We have now one in our possession which the 
previous owner had had grafted by one of these 
rogues, and instead of having some three or 
four select sorts, as he ordered, he had a col- 
lection of vile rubbish, mostly natural fruit, and 
in some cases three or four different sorts on a 
tree. 

We might go on and cite cases of this sort 
which have come to our knowledge enough to fill 
a dozen pages of this journal, but it would be 
a waste of time and paper. In this part of the 
country people are more cautious and careful 
than formerly, and few men now are willing to 
trust unknown irresponsible persons with the im- 

ortant duty of grafting their fruit trees. Not so, 

owever, in some parts of the West and Scuth, 
where we are informed the speculation is in full 
blast. We hope this word of warning may find 
its way there, and prevent at least a few from 
allowing themselves to be victimized. It is but 
just to say in this connection that there are 

onest men engaged in this business of grafting 
—men in all respects worthy of confidence—and 
the service they render to fruit-culture is very 
great. What we have said will be no detriment 
to them, for they have characters to sustain 
them and inspire confidence. 

Quite as bad as any of the frauds we have 
mentioned, is that of palming off indifferent 
and worthless varieties of fruits and flowers, as 
something new, extraordinary and valuable, at 
the most exorbitant prices. Crafty fellows per- 
ambulate the country with exaggerated colored 
drawings and bombastic descriptions, and thus 
deceive thousands of people. The common Al- 
pine Strawberry has been peddled for years with 
the word Mammoth (very captivating) prefixed. 
The Charter Oak Grape—a great fox Grape, 
utterly worthless, except, as Mr. Longworth 
says, that it might serve for cannon balls if 
lead were scarce—for two or three years has 
hai a fine run in almost every part of the coun- 
try, at three to five dollars per plant. The 
Excelsior, and several others puffed and para- 
ded about, are no better. 

Strange to say, very many of those who pur- 
chase such articles, could not be persuaded to 
purchase those of real merit. Nothing else 
will serve them but to be humbugged, to use a 
vulgar but expressive term. 


Newspapers lend themselves, unwittingly, as 
a general thing, to these frauds, and do a great 
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deal of harm. The family newspaper is looked 
up to as authority ; and when thesc speculators 
get their glowing descriptions published, their 
work of deception is half accomplished. 

The only thing that can reme/ly this evil, is 
the dissemination of intelligence; and we cal 
upon the friends of horticulture and of honest 
and honorable dealing, in all parts of the coun- 
try, to lend their aid in exposing and arresting 
this system of fraud. It isa disgrace to the 
trade and to the morals of the country. A most 
unpleasant duty it is for us to give such a sub- 
ject this importance ; but we cannot shrink from 
it. Ours is aot the only country where such 
dishonesty is practised; the same game is play- 
ed on a smaller or larger scale all over Europe, 
as the pages of their journals prove. 

If there be anything about which people should 
exercise extraordinary care and caution in pur- 
chasing, it is that of trees, seeds and plants. 
What a loss of time and money, and what a dis- 
appointment and mortification to be deceived in 
these matters! It is not difficult to avoid im- 
postors, if we but determine on so doing. There 
are honest tradesmen enough everywhere, from 
whom a supply can be obtained—men who have 
a character at stake, and who feel that their 
success depends upon their good reputation. 
These harpies who go about the country deceiv- 
ing, are here to- day and there to-morrow ; they 
seek patronage but once. 

Our advice to all parties who desire to pur- 
chase trees, seeds, plants or flowers—anything 
pertaining to horticulture in which frauds are 
or can be committed—is to place their orders 
in the hands of men whom they know to be 
trustworthy. Reliable tradesmen are well 
known, and those of them who have traveling 
agents, provide them, or should provide them, 
with the requisite testimonials with which they 
may give the fullest satisfaction to those whose 

atronage they solicit. On this head a rigid 
inquiry should be made. No statement should 
be listened to that appears anywise suspicious. 





STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM. 


In a late number of the Prairie Farmer, Dr. 
John A. Kennicott, while writing on the straw- 
bery, concludes with the following remarks :— 
‘‘Never put”? ‘cream’ on strawberries when 
you wish to taste them. Sugar is needed to 
develop the full flavor of a good acid straw- 
berry, but cream is only wanted when there is 
no latent flavor to develop, or, worse yet, a 
hard one to cover up. You might as well eat 
fresh brook trout with stale fish sauce, or water 
Ottawa or Kelly’s Island Catawba, as spoil 
good berries with Chicago ‘cream!’ One can 
eat good strawberries with nice sweet cream, 
but never taste them so.” 

Doetor, this is sensible. The most delicious 
fruit furnished by a bountiful Providence is the 
strawberry, and cream may be an addition but 
no improvement. But this may be considered a 
matter of taste. For our part we will not 
spoil a dish of luscious strawberries by the 
addition of cream. 





| MISSOURI FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The members of this Association will hold a 
| special meeting on the fair grounds of the St. 
| Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Association, 
| during the ensuing fair of that Society, com- 
|meneing September 26th and continuing six 
|days. A new, deautiful and appropriate hall 
is being erected by the liberality of the Direc- 
tors of that Society, for the accommodation of 
the members of the Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Among the objects of this meeting are the 
following: to bring together a large number of 
the best fruit-growers of the State, for the puar- 
pose of ascertaining by their experience, what 
varieties are adapted for general cultivation in 
the State, and what succeed only in particular 
localities—what have proved worthless, after a 
fair trial, and should be discarded—and what 
new kinds give promise of heing worthy of dis- 
semination. There will also pe full and free 
discussions on the best locations for fruit 
growing—the proper preparation of the soil 
for the purpose—the best age and season for 
transplanting the various kinds of fruit trees, 
plants &c., the proper system of pruning, and 
the best season for the same—the best method 
of keeping fruits—the diseases and insects in- 
jurious to fruits and fruit trees—the best rem- 
edies for the same: and, indeed, the whole 
subject of fruit culture will be thoroughly 
discussed. 

The members of other horticultural and po- 
mological societies, nurserymen, and all others 
interested in fruit culture are cordially invited 
to be present, and participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Society. 

The Association will be under very great 
obligations to those who feel an interest in its 
objects, if they will forward specimens of 
fruit, which they may esteem worthy of con- 
sideration. Those who cannot be present will 
also confer a favor, by sending papers de- 
scribing their systems of cultivation, or giving 
any other information that will prove valuable 
to the Society. Packages of fruits and com- 
munications may be addressed to the President 
of this Society. 

The necessity of a meeting of this kind must 
be obvious to every fruit grower in the State 
It is therefore hoped that there will be a large 
attendance, and that much needed and valuable 
information may be imparted and made public. 

The fair of the St. Louis Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association promises to be the 
largest and most attractive ever held in the 
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United States, and this convention of fruit 
growers is held at this time, so that visitors to 
the fair may attend the meetings of this Society. 

The members will convene on Tuesday the 
27th of September, at 8 o’ clock A. M. in the 
new oval Hall directly south of Mechanic’s Hall 
where the meetings will be held. 

Editors throughout the State will confer a 


favor by publishing this call. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, President. 
Georce Husmann, Sec’y. 


EW STRAWBERRIES. 

Improvement, under proper guidance, seems 
to be the order of nature. The success which 
has attended the labors of some of our earlier 
horticulturists in producing improved seedling 
fruits, has led to very general efforts to pro- 
duce new and improved sorts. This is partic- 
ularly true of strawberries and grapes. Com- 
pare the varieties, quantity and quality of the 
strawberries in our markets the present season 
with those of ten years ago, and what a marked 
improvement is exhibited; and to improve- 
ment there seems tobe no limit. The improve- 
ment of one variety only opens the way for still 
greater aivancement in the same line, until 
strawberries of three, four and sometimes five 
inches and upwards in circumference, are fre- 
quently met with, and the aggregate yield of an 
acre is equal in bushels to that of an acre of po- 
tatoes, and grown with but little if any more la- 
bor than to cultivate the same land in potatoes. 

Of all the varieties that are now established 
and have become generally known, the Wilson’s 
Albany for size, productiveness, and firm, 
juicy flesh, stands at the head of all others. 
Our opportunities for the last three years have 
enabled us to judge of the comparative value 
of this variety, with most of the popular kinds 
generally cultivated, and we unhesitatingly 
place it at the head of the list. But this, like 
Longworth’s Prolific, and some other sorts, 
should be grown in hills, or rows, in order to 
produce the largest crops of fully developed 
berries. Of all the varieties yet tested, the 
Wilson’s A:bany, too, seems to preserve its 
good quzlities in most soils, and in almost 
every climate, to a greater degree than most 
other kinds. 

Among the new sorts now claiming favor, but 
of which we have no personal knowledge, are 
the following :— 

The Fillmore, raised by Samuel Feast and 
Son, of Baltimore, Md. Specimens of this 
fruit have been received by the editor of the 
Gardener’s Monthly, and by him pronounced 











excellent in flavor, and the berry, in other 
respects superior, an engraving of which is given 
in the July number of that periodical. In an- 
swer to an inquiry of the editor, the proprietors 
give the following account and description of it: 
The Fillmore strawberry is a hermaphrodite, 
having a circle of stamens around the base. 
In 1852 several thousand seedlings were produ- 
ced. Sixty-three of the most promising of 
these were selected and planted out, and these 
finally reduced to the one above named. It 
has proved as far superior to all, as Hovey is 
to the old Scarlet. The habit of the plant is 
robust; leaf rough, large, round, and very 
dark green; foot-stalk of the fruit large and 
erect ; a prolific bearer, every berry perfect, dark 
rich crimson color, and fine flavor. 

Austin Seedling.—This is a new variety, pro- 
duced at Watervliet, Shaker Village, near 
Albany, New York. It is a large, hardy plant, 
very prolific, bush and stem high and strong ; 
in full bearing about the 25th of June; a large 
proportion of the berries are represented as 
being from 4 to 5 3-8 inches in circumference, 
and weighing from 1 to 1 1-4 ounces. The editor 
of the Country Gentleman, at Albany, on re- 
ceiving some of the fruit was so well pleased 
with it, that he rode out to Watervliet to see 
them. He also speaks favorably of it as a 
valuable acquisition. 

Downer’s Prolific.—Last year a description 
was given to the public of this new seedling 
strawberry, attended with the names of a con- 
siderable number of the neighbors of the grow- 
er; and the present season encouraging state- 
ments are again published in regard to the 
excellent qualities of this new variety. It was 
raised by Mr. J. S. Downer, an intelligent and 
reliable nurseryman, near Elkton, Todd county, 
Kentucky. The result of another year’s trial, 
seems to confirm, in the minds of the committee, 
who examined it last year, all that they then 
said respecting it. The description as then 
given is not now at hand and we are therefore 
unable to say whether it is a pistillate or per- 
fect plant. 

A year or two more will establish the char- 
acter of these new seedlings in various parts of 
the country. We have varieties enough now, 
but what we want is to prove and select the 
best adapted to market, and for amateur culti- 
vation, combining the most good qualities of 
this best of all fruits. 

The Wilson’s Albany having been already 
thoroughly tested, we can, with the fullest con- 
fidence, cecommend it to those wishing to plant 
this fall or next spring. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


MONTHLY HINTS FOR THE GAR- 
DEN. 


BY CAREW SANDERS. 


SEPTEMBER. 


THE PLEASURE GROUND 


Is the name or designation by which all that 
part devoted to lawn, flower garden, shrubbery 
and walks is usually known. The principal 
thing to do in it at this time is to enjoy and ad- 
mire the works of your hands—except the usual 
and never absent work, that of keeping the 
whole garden clean and neat. Cleanliness of 
course consists in keeping the beds and walks 
free from weeds, the walks even and smooth, 
the beds occasionally raked or hoed earefully. 
Neatness consists in keeping the grass cut short 
and even, the plants staked and tied up, the 
edges of beds and walks well defined, i. e. kept 
free from overhanging grass or branches of 
trees and shrubs. This, alone, adds more to 
the good Ss apaeong of a place than one would 
imagine who is not accustomed to’it. Extra 
strong growing, or straggling shoots of shrubs, 
and even evergreens, may at all times be short- 
ened in, when they need it, to preserve a sym- 
metrical growth, or to prevent them from over- 
hanging roads, grass, &c. 

If dry weather prevails at the beginning of 
this month, most constant blooming plants may 
have their growth promoted, and their period 
of blooming lengthened, by an occasional wa- 
tering, but no mere dribbling or sprinkling 
should be practiced that would all be dried off 
by the first hour of sun inthe morning; the 
evening is the time to water in dry weather, 
though cloudy or showery weather is the best 
time of all to water well. A good soaking 
once a week is better than a slight sprinkling 
every night, and the best way to accomplish it 
is this: loosen up the soil all over the bed, or 
for a good distance round each plant, deep and 
well; then make a broad, shallow basin round 
the plant, and pour in water till it is full, and 
when that has soaked away repeat it once or 
twice more; then a mulching of loose, porous 
material would help retain the moisture longer, 
though we like as well to draw back the soil to 
a level, and in a few days stir it up well again. 

Verbenas, Petunias, Scarlet Geraniums, and 
a host of other bedding out stuff, will still be 
in the ascendant; and the hardy Phloxes, the 
showy Dahlia, and a sprinkling of Roses, will 
help out the gay scene. 


THE DAHLIA. 


It is a pity that that gorgeous flower, the 
Dahlia, blooms so late; but no effort will bring 
it into a full growth and bloom until the cool, 
damp nights and refreshing fall-like rains of 
middle and late September come. Then it 
often in a week or two bursts out, as it were, 
into a blaze of bloom, like a meteor flash, or like 
the sun long hidden by the clouds and mists of 
morning. A week or two of this, and just as 
it reaches its climax, along comes Jack Frost, 





and its beauty and our pleasure are blasted to- 
gether. Still this must not deter us from cul- 
tivating this noble flower; and where extra fine 
blooms are wanted for exhibition, &e. the plant 
must be kept rigidly pruned to asingle stem all 
the season, and but few side branches allowed 
to remain there; as the right kind of weather 
approaches, a good soaking of manure water 
will help the blooms amazingly in size and 
color. 
CARE OF THE ROSE. 

The Rose, too—if you would have a rich dis- 
play late in the fall,of this queenly flower—musé 
have generous treatment. A stunted and starve- 
ling growth is not favorable to the development 
of bloom in the rose, however it may be to some 
other plants. A strong, vigorous growth is the 
desideratum with it. Treat your Remontants 
and Bourbons in this wise: About the begin- 
ning of the month go over the plants and 
‘‘ shorten in” well all the long, strong shoots. 
Cut out the weak, puny middle growth, then 
loosen up the soil all around them well without 
injuring the roots, and give them a soaking of 
liquid manure or soapsuds every few days as 
before described, beginning with it weak and in 
small quantities, and increasing in strength 
and quantity as the plants advance in growth 
and bloom, and our word for it such treatment 
will reward the giver by a fine quantity and 
rare quality of bloom. 


SEPTEMBER THE MONTH TO PLANT SPRING FLOW- 
ERING BULBS. 

September is the first of the three months, in 
which should be planted those real “ Spring 
beauties,”’ the bulbs, and the sooner it is done 
the better for their future usefulness and beau- 
ty. Any omission on the part of the flower 
lover to plant a bed or two of these can hardly 
be pardoned, when their cheapness, ease of 
culture and real worth are all taken into ac- 
count. 

Who does not admire the drooping, pearly 
modesty of the Snowdrop, or watch with anx- 
ious gaze the coming of the early Crocus, or 
bend with rapture over the exquisite hues and 
delicious fragrance of the lovely Hyacinth ?— 
Who can despise the gaudy Tulip, with its 
many gay and brilliant colors, its delicate pen- 
cilings and tracery, or the curious markings of 
the Frittilaria, or the flaunting beauty of the 
old Daffodil, or the pure, white, starry petals of 
the Ornitnogalum, or Star of Bethlehem? If 
any there be who has missed a sight of all these 
things,they have missed a fine sight indeed. Then 
their culture is so simple—can be given in 
afew words—thus: Dig your bed or border 
up deeply ; add a little rotten manure and sand 
#f at hand. Make it dry by raising the bed 
above the level, if it isnot naturally so. Plant 
your bulbs from 2 to 4 inches below the sur- 
face, and from 6 to 12 inches apart, according 
to the size of the bulb. Level off the bed 
smooth and throw over a little coarse littery ma- 
nure, and let it lay undisturbed till spring. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


The small fruits of the season (with the ex- 
ception of the grape) are once more over and 
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gone—their lovers and votaries, the land all 
over, have done their tasting and testing, their 
comparing and deciding on the merits of this or 


that variety. Their respective favorites, their 
pets and anti-pets, have each received a cuff or 
a puff, just according to the relationship they 
bore. There has been a good deal said and 
written about them this season, through the ag- 
ricultural and horticultural press, but none too 
much ; for we can’t have too much of a good 
thing, and good fruit is always in season and 
demand, and it is most gratifying to know 
that every year is adding largely to our list of 
fruit raisers, and men of other pursuits who 
take an interest in it. 

The season, we believe, has been an abun- 
dant one, generally—gratifying to the amateurs 
and profitable to the market raiser. But, we 
fear, we cannot say as much for the fruits now 
coming in season—at least in this section. We 
mean the peach and pear. The earliest apples, 
pears and peaches have gone by, but September 
is the month, we think, when more varieties of 
the two latter ripen and come in season than 
any other. Of all the fruits the apple is, and 
must continue to be, the great staple fruit, for 
the manifold uses te which it can be put, for 
its lengthened period of use, and for its adapt- 
ability to all latitudes. But who can willingly 
forego the melting, buttery, sugary, unnameably 
rich qualities of a good pear, or the equally un- 
nameable and peculiarly delightful flavor of a 
choice peach? How many of our countrymen 
are there who have never tasted a superior ar- 
ticle of either? And yet, what so easy of at- 
tainment to the thousands who have the land in 
abundance? The trouble is, so many live all 
taeir lives, and never know the advantages, the 
luxury of a good supply of fruit. If they did 
they never could neglect it so. Fruit grow- 
ing is like novel-reading ; when a man once gets 
fairly iniv it he can never leave off till he gets 
to the end of his thread of life. Such is the 
fascination of the art. But fruit raising is be- 
set with innumerable difficulties; the insect 
world is legion; the climate is fickle and 
changeable; floods and drouths alternate; 
heats and colds alternate too. Eternal vign- 
lance is the price of success: but not more so 
in this, perhaps, than in raising the staff of life. 
Chinck bug and rust, weevil and chess, and a host 
of others, prey on that,and often blight the farm- 
er’s hopes. And so of everything that comes 
from the earth. We must go on and on, try- 
ing and experimenting, until we conquer all ob- 
stacles and difficulties and reduce fruit culture 
to ascience, so far as the natural causes will 
let us, but as we proceed must “hold fast tu 
that which is good.” And surely the superior ine 
telligence and the ingenious powers of the mind 
of man must ultimately lead to a triumphant is- 
sue, in this as in all other things he undertakes. 

The man who in June might be seen smacking 
his lips over the crimson berry will now be fre- 
quently seen stalking through his orchard and 
peering wistfully up into his trees watching the 
last swellings or the finishing touches of color- 
ing to his choice varieties, waiting to apply the 
knife and then test it by the palatial organ.— 
£ 





The changing from green and russet to golden 
hues of the tempting pear, the last blush on the 
cheek of the downy peach,or the faint grey bloom 
on the purple grape—is like & kaleidoscope to 
him. Now he is prepared to send to market a 
choice lot of superior fruit, realizing great pri- 
ces in return, causing the city dwellers to wonder 
where such fine fruit grew, and to wish they 
were dwellers in the country, and fruit raisers 
too. Or, if an amateur, he is sending occasion- 
ally a basket of the finest specimens to his city 
friends who gaze on them and taste with wonder 
and delight, besides keeping a plentiful sup- 
ply for his own family, both for using fresh and 
for preserving in the numerous ways for the win- 
ter’s day, and who are ever ready to bless their 
Pater familias for his taste and discrimination 
in providing for their wants in such an agree- 
able, luxurious way—these are some of the 
golden rewards of the labors of love, the skill 
and anxiety spent on the pet objects—the 
fruits. 

~->e 





[Written for the Valley Farmer. ] 


THE CONCORD GRAPE. 


In a former number of your valuable journal, 
I called the attention of your readers to the 
Norton’s Virginia grape. I would now speak a 
few words in favor of a variety, which is no 
less deserving of extensive cultivation, although 
it may have other qualities to recommend it 
than the former. While Norton’s Virginia 
ranks high for wine, the Concord is a splendid 
table and market grape, being equally free 
from disease. The following is a description, 
as it was grown here. Itis a remarkable in- 
stance what great changes a different soil and 
different climate will sometimes effect in a 
fruit. While m the East it is considered in- 
ferior in quality to Isabella and Catawba, here 
it is, as a table grape, much superior to them. 
It evidently feels itself at home in our climate. 

Bunch, large and heavy, compact shouldered ; 
berry larger by one-third than Catawba, round, 
black, with a slight bloom; skin somewhat 
thick, flesh juicy, pulpy, buttery, sweet and 
luscious, with an agreeable flavor. Not affect- 
ed in the least by mildew and rot, very produc- 
tive. Kipens two weeks before Catawba. Not 
tried here for wine, but said to make a good 
red wine. 

Vine, a strong and robust grower, very har- 
dy, and will keep its leaves fresh and green till 
frost, ripening its shoots well to the remotest 
points, yet not so rampant, but it can be well 
kept in order in the vineyard. It is a figévine 
to cover arbors, as it bas a very large, fiealthy 
leaf, and will never suffer from frost in winter. 

The real value of the Concord can only be 
appreciated, when we compare its healthy ap- 
pearance, and its beautiful, perfect bunches of 
fruit, with the sickly foliage, and imperfect 
bunches of the.Catawba. While we have lost 
full one-half of our Catawba crop this season, 
by rot and mildew, the Concord lost not a 
berry, and is a truly glorious sight. Take all 
its qualities—its splendid large bunch and ber- 
ry, its good quality, and its early ripening, and 
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we have a market grape which is truly, ‘“‘hard | training. Neither women nor men live out half 


to beat.”? 

All fruit growers, who raise fruit for market, 
know what a desideratum it is to bring the 
earliest fruit into market, and that a week’s 
time will often make one-half difference in the 

rice. Here, then, we have a much nobler 
ooking fruit than Catawba and Isabella—and 
two weeks earlier. I leave your readers to 
Judge of its value as a market grape, for them- 
selves. I fully concur in the opinion of Mr. 
Samuel Miller, of Calmdale, Pa., who says, that 
at the East avd North they do not know what a 
really good Concord is, and the further it is re- 
moved South, thg better it becomes in quality. 


their days, compared with generations as the 
beginning of the present century. 





oe 


GRAPE CULTURE IN MISSOURI. 





BY PROF. G. C. SWALLOW. 

There is, perhaps, no department of hus- 
bandry in which cultivators find so much diffi- 
culty and meet with so many failures as in the 
cultivation of the vine; and yet, while some 
fail, it is equally true that others meet with 
eminent saccess. It is quite obvious that the 





Such is the Concord, as I have found it, the 
last two unfavorable seasons, and my firm he- 
lief is, that it will never fail to bring @ youd 
crop here. Hoping that all your readers who 
have a few feet of ground to spare for a grape 
vine, will try it, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
Grorce. Husuayn. 
Hermann, Aug. 6. 








HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR 
FEMALES. 

Among the benevolent designs of the age is 
one about to be carried into execution by Mrs. 
Phelps, of New York city. It is to erect on 
Long Island, an establishment for educating | 
young orphan girls in the art of horticulture, 
embracing besides the cultivation of fruits, 
flowers, &c. the preserving of fruits and veg- 
etables, the rearing of poultry, as well as_| 


most of those who have failed in their efforts 
must attribute their failures to the want of 
adaptation, in their modes of culture, to the 
habits and wants of the vine; as others on the 
sume soil and under the same sun, have been 


| most successful. 


Notwithstanding the true principles of grape 


| culture are so little understood by the commu- 


nity at large, uo department of agriculture has 


jbeen more carefully investigated—more dis- 


tinetly defined and reduced to scientific princi- 


|ples Since Virgil wrote his masterly treatise 


upon the habits and cultivation of the vine, tho 


| prineiples which should govern its culture have 


been within the reach of all who would investi- 
gate the structure of this plant, and learn the 
soil and climate adapted to its perfect develop- 
ment :—and, indeed, it could searcely be other- 


| wise, as the vine has occupied so prominent 4 


position in the husbandry of almost all the 
enlightened nations of ancient and modern 
times. Sinee Noah planted a vineyard, the 
vine has followed the progress of husbandry 


the management of household sffairs in gen- | and civilization throughout India, Arabia, Pal- 


eral. A plot of land has been bestowed by | 
Mrs. Phelps, and buildings are now in process 
of construction in order to carry out this scheme. 


estine and Southern Europe. It holds an 
important place in the history of those seats of 
ancient civilization and progress. The “ vine- 
clad: hill”? occupied a conspicious position in 





We can hardly conceive of a more important | every landscape, and the juice of the grape had 


and praiseworthy object than this. 


more rapidly tending to the degeneracy of our | 


Nothing is | its place at the social board and ruled the joys 


While it held so important 


| of the banquet-hall. 
|& position among the nations, its value led the 


race than the neglect of physical tr aining and | ablest minds to investigate its habits and deduce 
exercise of children. The routine pursued in| the best modes of eulture from the exrerience 


our schools at the present day is calculated to | = — many — bo the —— barns 
: : | Solomon investigated the properties of the vine 

break down the healtb of their pupils and | and Virgil gave so excellent a treatise upon ite 
to leave them but illy qualified, either from! habits and culture that the investigations and 
education or physica) development for the va- | experience of the last two thousand years have 
rious duties of life. added but little to the knowledge then possessed. 
Since then, the habits of the vine, and the 

Sach echools as are proposed by Mrs. Phelps, | modes of culture best adapted to it, have been 
conducted upon correct principles, should be go carefully determined, and so thoroughly es- 
established in every rural district and neigh- | tablished by the experience of the last four 





borhood, not only for the orphans, but for girls 
in general, and for boys too. 

The physical powers of our race are fast de- 
clining, and all for the want of proper education 
and training. We cannot have stout and vig- 
orous men without healthy women, and neither 
men nor women can be healthy without daily ex- 
ercise—without physical as well as mental 


| thousand years, it only remains for the cultiva- 
tors of our times to investigate the modes of 
culture so long and so successfully practiced in 
India and the countries bordering upon the 
Mediterranean; to inquire how far the varieties 
there cultivated, and the culture there adopted 
will suceeed in other loealities; to determine 
whether some new varieties may not succeed 
better in other climates and soils; and what 
modifications of culture will secure the highest 


? 
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degree of success in the various soils and cli- 
mates to whieh we would introduce the vine in 
Our Own country. 


It is obvious that the success of the grape 
depends upon the mutual adaptation of both 
soil and climate. In places where the soil has 
all the requisite properties, the climate may be 
such as to prevent full success; asin many 
parts of New-England, where the climate is too 
cold, and in England, where it is too moist. 
In many localities in Southern Europe, the soil 
is such as to prevent the full success of the 
vine, though the climate is all that could be 
desired. 


Soim.—According to Virgil* and the best 
authors who have followed him, the soil should 
be warm, light, dry, and rich in alkalies and 
alkaline earths—especially potash, soda, lime 
and magnesia. The best vines have been 
grown} upon soils of this description, and when 
any of these qualities have been wanting, the 
most skillful vine-growers have carefully sup- 
plied them by artificial means. Hence, Virgil 
directs to place “porous stones and rough 
shells”? in the trenches—the stones and shells 
to loosen the soil and perfect the drainage, and 
the shells to supply the deficit of lime. The 
vine has ever succeeded the best, other things 
being equal, in a calcerous soil. The best 
vineyards upon the Rhine, the Ohio and the 
Missouri, are upon soils rich in lime; and ac- 
cording to D’ Orbigny, the wines from such soils 
in France are more lively and spirituous. 


The chemical composition of a plant also 
gives us sure indications of the mineral ingred- 
lents of the soil required for its perfect devel- 
opment. 
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* Geor. Lib. 11. lines 217-321 and 262—“ Optima 
putri arva_golo.”’ 


These analyses show that Potash, Soda, Lime, 
Magnesia, and Phosphvric Acid enter largely 
into the composition of the vine, and that 
grapes will succeed best on soils rich in those 
materials. The other ingredients are such as 
are found in nearly all soils and may be left 
out of our investigations. 


It is a well-established principle of vegetable 
science that lime may supply the place of soda, 
and potash, in part, at Yeast, in some plants. 
The following analysis of vines, from two 
localities, show this to be true of the vine, 
also: 

A II. 


Alkalies - - - + 45.82 27.98 
Lime - - + = = 29.75 40.75 


If, therefore, soda and potash be deficient in 
a soil, their place may be partially supplied by 
lime, should it exist in sufficient quantities. 


Cumate.—The success of the grape on the 
islands and the shores of the Mediterranean, 
|show its adaptation to a climate in which the 
|wioters are short and mild, and the summers 
/are temperate and equable. In the Ionian Is- 
| lands, where the grape attains great perfection, 
| it is never exposed to pinching cold or burning 
| heat, or to any very sadden changes from one 

to the other. But the great profusion and ex- 

cellence of the grapes in India, at Candahar 
‘and Cabul, the sunny home of the grape, indi- 
jcate an ability to reach perfection in spite of 
(sudden changes from extreme cold to burning 
‘heat. In no part of the world,” says Lindley, 
| are the grapes more delicious than in Canda- 
har and Cabul ;” and yet the traveler speaks of 
the bitter cold winds and blazing fires at night, 
| and the burning sun by day in March; and the 
sun’s heat at 140° in May, where the grapes 
ripen as early as June. 





| 


We may conclude, then, that the grape will, 
under favorable circumstances, reach the great- 
jest perfection, though exposed to sudden 
changes and extremes of heat and cold. 

[Tu be Continued.) 





t The great vine at Windsor Park was planted about 
fifty years ugo. “In 1850,’’ says Professor Lindley, 
“it produced 2,000 large bunches of magnificent grapes, 
filled a house one hundred and thirty-eight feet long 
aud sixteen feet wide, and had a stem two feet nine 
inches in circumference. The border in which it grows 
is warm, light, dry and shallow.’’ The most famous 
claret vineyards of France are on the peninsular of 
Medoe, north of Bordeaux, where the eoil is dry and 
warm and so full of pebbles that the entire mass s3ems 
to be made up of them. A recent traveler thus describes 
this superior grape soil: “‘Trellises of scarce two feet 
high, carry the vines, and neither foliage nor the clus- 
ters cun conceal the harsh pebbly soil, which you would 
declare, if you were bred in a grain-growing country, to 
be utterly “ worthless. There are vineyards upon this 
gravel bank of Medoc which have the look only of a 
waste of white silicious pebbles; others again seem to 
be of slaty debris, and nowhere could you thrust your 
staff in the earth more than am inch or two. Yet 
upon this gravelly mass the sun lies warmly and kind- 
ly. For ‘hours after sunset these pebbles which have 
been basking all day in the light, retain their heat, and 
through all the night give it to the little rootlets of the 
vine.’” 
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Ghe Home Circle. 











{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
FASHIONABLE EVILS. 

A very large proportion of the unhappiness 
existing in society arises from the practice of 
things deleterious in their nature and known 
to be so, but persevered in simply from the ex- 
ample of influential individuals. We reject the 
teachings of experience, set the dictates of our 
own judgment aside, and follow those whom we 
consider our superiors. At the shrine of fash- 
ion we sacrifice peace, happiness and eventual- 
ly life. Various modes do we devise for ma- 
king our offerings to the all-worshipped god- 
dess. For the sake of eating fashionable diet, 
we vitiate our tastes, destroy our stomachs and 
ruin our constitutions. For the weighty rea- 
son, that others do the same, we make a super- 
abundance of nick-nacks (fire-hot or ice-cold) 
answer the purpose of plain and healthy food, 
and while we shudder at the bare thought of ta- 
king anything into our mouths that goes by the 
name of poison, we nevertheless swallow a great 
deal of what might be appropriately termed 
slow but sure poison. Again, we are taught by 
experience, that we both feel better and appear 
easier in clothing that does not compress the 
lungs or impair the organs of respiration, yet 
because small waists are fashionable, and no 
one looks well unless she is fashionable, we al- 
low ourselves to be fastened up in garments, 
that allow us scarcely any room at all for 
breathing, and alter our bodies from their nat- 
ural shape. We know that we are much more 
comfortable and less liable to take cold, when 
our feet are warm and dry, than when they are 
damp and cold. But then we can step much 
more gracefully in thin shoes, and besides hard- 
ly any lady wears anything but shoes with paper 
soles now-a-days, and we can afford to sneeze 
and cough a few times to be fashionable. We are 
more comfortable when our necks and arms are 
warmly wrapped up, than when exposed to the 


cold winter air, but then when we go toa Christ- 
mas party how will we appear attired in this 
manner, when everybody else’s neck and arms 
are bare, even if consumption should stare us 
in the face. We can bravely meet its gaze if 
we can thereby acquire the reputation of being 
the ton. Our conversation, too, must be after 
the approved style; it must not be about any- 
thing that contains the least bit of common 
sense, for that would be dull and prosy. It 
must be a little chit-chat about nothing at all; 
or worse still, its tendency must be to defame 
the character of somebody, who is a great deal 








better than we are. I lately heard a distin- 
guished man remark, that among the young 
people of the present day he rarely ever heard 
any copversation at all; and surely if there is 
anything in the import of the word that implies 
interesting talk, it must be acknowledged that 
we are scarce of that commodity just now. Go 
into a company of young people and what do 
we hear them prating about? Is it anything 
that is calculated to give us new ideas, or 
cause us to think more clearly on intricate sub- 
jects. On the contrary, it is often nothing but 
silly words, idle jests, or ill-natured remarks. 
In all these things we have mentioned, a thor- 
ough reformation is most heartily to be desired. 
And to whom shall we appeal to set us an ex- 
ample? To the oldest and most influential 
members of our community we would address 
ourselves, and beg of them to do all in their 
power to arrest the progress of these wide 
spreading evils. ORINDA. 


— a a - - 
LENGTH OF LIFE. 

According to the statements of Moses, in the 
early history of our race men lived to a very 
great age—often several hundred years. The 
average of life then must have been much long- 
er thannow. The principle of life was in full 
vigor, unimpaired by the diseases and cor- 
ruptions of blood and bone, caused by 
ages of physical and moral transgression.— 
David reckoned the length of life in his time at 
three-score years and ten, or 70 years. The 
mean duration of life among the ancient Ro- 
mans, according to Ulpianus, as quoted by Dr. 
Southwood, not including the servile classes, 
was thirty ycars. In Geneva, Switzerland, one 
of the healthiest of the European cities, we 
should suppose from its locality, the mean du- 
ration of life during the 16th century, was 21 
years and two months. 

Thus from the beginning of the race onward 
down to the close of what is usually termed the 
dark ages, the duration of life decreased, ac- 
cording to the best statistics we have. From 
that time onward it has been increasing. Ac- 
cording to the latest statistics, the mean dura- 
tion of life in Great Britain is now 45 years ; in 
France, 42, and in the United States, 43 years. 
Less than half a century ago the average dura- 
tion of life was estimated to be about 33 years. 
Statistics show that the wealthy, intellectual 
and cultivated classes of all countries live to 
the greatest ages ; while the poor, ignorant and 
vicious die younger. An estimate has been 
made in France, by M. Villemerme, which shows 
that the wealthy classes, which includes the 
best cultivated classes, live twelve years long- 
er than the poor. 

The inference from all statistics is, that com- 
forts, intelligence and virtue, greatly promote 
health and longevity; and that just in propor- 
tion as men understand and obey the laws of 
health will the length of life increase. It is en- 
couraging to believe that we are on the upward 
tendency. Let men everywhere give attention 
to the subject and seek to live comfortubly, in- 
telligently and’ usefully, and the length of life 

* 


will rapiuly increase. « 














1859. 


Ghitor’s 
New Subscribers. 

We wish to signalize the year 1860 by a very great 
accession to our list of subscribers, and therefore shall 
offer inducements to all to help us and to benefit them- 
selves. We begin now, so that our friends may com- 
mence forming clubs at the approaching fairs. This 
will be the best time to increase our list of subscribers. 
The farmers of the country can then all be seen, and, it 
seems to us, that not one, who feels the least interest in 
the advancement of Agriculture, will refuse to enro} his 
name on our list. 

We feel deeply thankful that, while other agricultu- 
ral journals, during our late financial embarrassments, 
have lost thousands of subscribers in the West, the VAL- 
LEY Farmer has suffered no such loss; but, on the con- 
trary, has been steadily increasing its circulation, and is 
now Visiting thousands of homes where two years ago, 
it was unknown. The steady increase of its subscription 
list, from all parts of the West, during the really “ hard 
times,’’ through which the country has just passed, 
without the use of any of the “claptrap”’ or “humbug” 
means resorted to by some other agricultural jouinals, 
satisfies us that our journal is giving satisfaction to its 
readers—that it has real merit, and is duly appreciated 
by Western farmers; and asa result of such appreciation, 
and on account of the great good it is doing fur Western 
agriculture, they are nobly laboring in every county 
and at nearly every post office, in swelling its list of 
subscribers. 


Gable. 


~ awa 


Western farmers, as a class, are generous, 
Anything that meets their 
approbation, they are willing to labor for, not faltering- 
ly, but earnestly, as we have had abundant evidences. 
And for their labors in behalf of our journal, we shall 
ever feel profoundly thankful. 

The times are now brightening up—good erops gin- 
erally have been raised and harvested, and fair prices 
prevail. Ihe year has been a prosperous one for the 
agricuiturist ; money is becoming mure plentiful, and 
we jovk with confidence for a great increase of subseri- 
bers the ensuing year. We have but little doubt that 
our list will be doubled. We know that we have not a 
single subscriber but who can send us one new one; and 
while all, perhaps, may not do this, yet there are some 
who will send ten, twenty, fifty and perhaps a hundred. 
But we ask it as a favor that each subscriber will cn- 


whole-souled and liberal. 


deavor to send us, at least, one new one, promising on 
our part, if this isdone, that we will use redoubled exer- 
tions to muke the “ Valley Farmer”? the very Best 
agricultural journal in the world. Friends, snall the 
name of the new subscriber be furthcoming? 
INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

As an inducement for those who are not subscribers to 
become so now, instead of waiting to begin with the 
Twelfth Volume in January next, we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: We will send to every NEW 
subscriber, who will forward us one dollar, the Valley 
Farmer, from the present time, or from the receipt of the 
money, to January, 1861—being one year and a quarter— 
to all new subscribers received before mailing our Octo- 
ber number. The names received after the Octobcr 


number is mailed will be entitled to the November and 
December 


bers in addition to the volume for 1860. 
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To any old or new subscriber who will send us the 
names of five New subscribers and five dollars, as above 
specified, we will send him by return mail any agricul- 
tural book, published by A. 0. Moore & Co. of the value 
of one dollar, prepaying postage ourselves. This will 
be an easy and cheap way of procuring one or more 
agricultural books for your library. 

Z=- To the person sending us the largest list of 
subscribers, whether old or new, for not less than one 
year, before the first of May, 1860, we offer a premium 
of Manny’s Combined Reaper anp Mower, to be 
manufactured by Messrs. Kingslands & Ferguson, of St 
Louis, worth One Hundred and Fifty Dollars.— 
Terms of subscription will be the same as for 1859, 

We shall also offer a number of other large premiums, 
but have not yet determined what to offer, and those 
failing to receive the first may receive some other large 
and valuable premium. 

The best time in all the year is approaching to obtain 
subscribers, viz: the Fall Fairs. We are anxious that 
our journal should have a much larger patronage, and 
that it shall be a welcome visitant to every farmer’s 
home and therefore we offer these liberal inducements. 
That they will be nobly responded to we have not a 
doubt. 

Great Western Fairs. 

Never before have such efforts been used throughout 
the West in preparing for the Fali Fairs. 
sive evidence that the spirit of agricultural improve- 
ment is actively at work among the peopk. ‘Lhe Di- 
rectors of the County Fairs are using much more than 


It is conclu- 


ordinary activity. 

The St. Louis Fair will, without doubt, eclipse all its 
predecessors or any that will be held this year. The 
President, Hon. J. R. Barrett, is devot:ng aul his time to 
making improvements und preparations fur this monster 
exhibition. Mr. Barrett is certainly deserving great 
credit for his labors in behalf of this Society. 

President Ellsworth of the Iilinois State Agricultural 
Society is devoting all his time and energy in making 
the most ample preparations for a successful exhibition 
at Freeport. This Fair will commence September 5th. 
The meeting of the State Pomeilogical Society, of the 
editors of the State in convention, and the trial of steam 
plows, in addition to the usual attractions, will make 
this exhibition one of very great interest. 

The Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, at 
Chicago, commencing September 12th, promises also to 
be the most successful exhibition ever held by the Na- 
tional Society. Dr. Kennicott writes us just as we are 
going to press that the prospects are must flattering for 
a great exhibition. 

We hope that these exhibitions will be attended by 
the most of our readers. They are the best schools for 
the observing, enterprizing farmer that can be found, 
But don’t neglect the County Fairs. Attcnd them and 
encourage thei in every possible way. Every citizen 
should feel the liveliest interest inthe Fairs of bis coun- 
ty society and encourage it by his means and influence. 





American Stock Journal. 

We have received through the courtesy of the editor 
and proprietor, the eight numbers from January of this 
new publication. It isa work of 32 large pager, monthly, 
devoted exclusively to stock raising in the United States; 
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and from an examination of the numbers before us, we 
esteem it a periodical of no ordinary merit, and caleula- 
ted to be of immense value to this great American 
interest. It should be in the hands of every breederand 
farmer in the country. The evidences of the great im- 
provement that bas been made in the various breeds of 
domestic anitals are apparent throughout the rural 
districts, and the key to this improvement is furnished 
by the “Stock Journal.” It is edited by D. C. Linsley, 
Esq. author of the well known work on Morgan Horses. 
It is published at 140 Fulton street, New York, at $1 00 
a year in advance. 





National, State and County Fairs, for 


1859. 
Unitep Srates Society. 
Exhibition, Chicago, [1]. September 12, 17. 
SraTeEs. 


Alabama, Montgomery, November 15, 18. 

Canada West, Kingston, September 27, 30. 

California, Sacramento, September 27, Oct. 6. 

Georgia, Atlanta, October 24, 28. 

Illinois, Freeport, September 5, 9. 

Indiana, New Albany, September 26, 30. 

Towa, Oskaloosa, September 27, 30. 

Kentucky Lexington, September 13, 17. 

Maine, Augusta, September 13, 17. 

Maryland, Frederick City, October 25, 28. 

Michigan, Detroit, Ucteber 4, 7. 

Missouri, St. Louis, September 26, Oct. 1. 

Nebraska Territory, Nebraska City, September 21, 23. 

New Hampshire, Dover, October 5, 7. 

New Jersey, E izabeth, September 13, 16. 

New York, Albany, Octob-r 4, 7. 

Ohio, Zanesville, September 20, 23. 

Pennsyivania, Philadelphia, September 27, 30. 

Tennessee, Nashville, October 5, 7. 

Vermont, Bursington, S: ptember 13, 16. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, September 26, 30. 
FAIRS IN MISSOURI. 


Central Agricultural Fair, Boonville, Oct. 3d to 8th. 
Moniteau County, Tipton, Oct. 10th to 13th, 

P.ke County, Bowling Green, Sept. 20th to 23d. 
Green County, Springtield, Oct. 11th to 14th, 

Boone County, Columbia, Sept. 27th to 30th. 
Randolph County, Huntsville, Aug. 31st to Sept. 3d. 
Clinton Vounty, Plattsburg, Sept. 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th. 
Dade County Fair, Greenfield, Sept. 28th to 30th. 
Lawrence County Fair, Mt. Vernon, Oct. 4th to 6th. 
Polk Co. Agricultural and Mechanical, Oct 4th to 6th. 
N. W. District Agr. Soc. St. Joseph, Sept. 18th. 


to 22nd. 


Cass Co. Agr. and Mech. Ass. Pleasant Hill, Sept. 
20th to 23rd. 

South West District, Springfield, Oct. 11th to 14th. 

Jackson County, Pnuependence, Sept. 26th to 29th. 

Lifayette County, Lexington, Oct. 11th to 15th. 

S.l ne County, Miami, Sept. 20th to 24th. 

Clay County, Liberty, Oct. 4h to Sth. 

Platte County, Platte City, Vet. 11th to 14th. 

Howard Qvunty, Fayette, Sept. 13th to 16th. 

L:-wis County, Newark, Sept. 13th to 17th. 

Gasconade County, Herman, Sept. 21st to 22nd. 

Chariton County, Keytesvilie, Vet. Lith to 14th. 

Polk County, Bolivar, Oct. 4th to 6th. 

Jasper County, Sarcoxie, Sept. 20ih to 22d. 

Cedar Cvunty, Stockton, Oct. 17th to 2vth. 

Bites County, Butler, Uct. 29th to 3lst. 

Marion County, Palmyra, Oct. 20th to 24th. 

Franklin Ogunty, Union, Oct. 13th to 15th, 

De Kalb County, Maysville, Sept. 29th to 31st. 

S$ uth-East District, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 6th to 8th. 

North-East District, Paris, Sept. 5th to 9th. 

Ray Csunty, Richmond, Sept. 20th to 23d. 

St. Charles Cuunty, St. Caarles, 8: pt. 20th to 283d. 

FAIRS IN KENTUCKY. 


North Kentucky, Florence, Aug. 30th to Sept. 3d. 
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Shelby County, Shelbyville, Aug. 30th to Sept. 2d. 
Clark County, Winchester, Aug. 30th to Sept. Ist. 
Bourbon County, Sept. 6th to 9th. 

Nelsen County, Beardstown, Sept. 12th to 16th. 
Kentucky State Fair, Lexington, Sept. 13th to 17th. 
North Kentucky, Maysville, Sept. 13th to 17th. 
Union, Eminence, sept. 20th to 23d. 

Harrison County, Cynthiana, Sept. 20th to 23d. 

S uth-Western Fair, Louisville, Sept. 20th to 24th. 
Kenton County, Independence, S-pt. 27th to Oet. Ist. 
Salvisa Fair, une County, Sept. 27th to Oct. Ist. 
Bracken and Mason, Germantown, Sept. 27th to Oct.1st. 
South Kentucky, Glasgow, Sept. 27th to Oct. Ist. 
Warren County, October 4th to 6th. 








.aviess County, Owensboro, Oct. 11th to 14th. 

Springfield, Union and Mechan. Oct 11th to 14th. 

Hc nderson, Hopkins, and Union, Henderson, Oct. 18th 
to 2\st. 


Iuurnors County Fars. 
Adams, Quincy, October 12, 14. 
Brown, Mt. Sterling, October 12, 14. 
Bureau, Princeton, Octcber 4, 7. 
Carroi], Mt. Carroll, September 21, 23. 
Cass, Virginia, August 30, September 1. 
Champaign, Urbana, October 4, 7. 
Coies, Charieston, September 14. 17. 
Green, Currollton, September 20, 23. 
Grundy, Morris, September 20, 23. 
Hamilton, McLeansboro, October 4, 6. 
Hancock, Curthage, September 28, 30. 
Henry, Cumbridge, October 14, 16. 
Kankakee, Soldier Creek Grove, October 5, 7. 
Knox, October 4, 7. 
Lake, Lib-rtyviile, September 27, 28. 
Lee, Dixon, October 10, 15. 
Lee, Amboy, October 4, 7. 
Logan, October 4, 7. 
Mattoon Union Fair, Mattoon, September 21, 25. 
Macon, Decatur, September 20, 23. 
Madison, Edwardsville, September 20, 23. 
McLean, Bloomington, September 28, 30. 
Monrve, Waterloo, Oct. 18, 20, 
Marion, Salem, October 5, 7. 
M organ, Versailles, October 17, 20. 
Mason, Havans, S:ptember 26, 28. 
Macoupin, Carlinville, September 13, 16. 
Ogle, October 4, 6. 
Rock Island, Rock Island, September 21, 23. 
Sangamon, Springfi ld, October 4, 7. 
Scott, Winchester, October » F 
Schuyler, Rushville, September 28, 30. 
St. Clair, B-ileville, September 14, 16. 
Stark, Touion, September 29, October 1. 
Shelby, Shelbyville, October 11, 14. 
Tazwell, Tremont, September 28, 29, 
Union, Jonesboro, Sepiember 28, 30. 
Van Buren, Paw Paw, Septemiur 29, 30. 
Vermitlivn, Catlin, Septemb- r 20, 23. 
Warren, Monmouth, September 21, 23. 
Whitesid., Morrison, September 28, 30. 





ad 





Premiums for Essays on Fruit Culture. 

Dr. C. W. Grant, the celebrated grape culturist at 
Jona Isiand, near Newburgh, N. Y. has offered through 
the American Institute Board of Agriculture a premiam 
of $50 for the best essay, and $25 for the second best, on 
the culture of grapes, and the same premium for essays 
on the cultivation of pears. But what is worthy of re- 
mark, another gentleman, through C. M. Saxten, Esq. 
made # similar proposition at the same meeting, offering 
the same premiums; whereupon it was unanimously 
resolved that the Board offer a first and second premium 
of $50 and $25, each, for essays upon Apples, Pears, 
Peaches and Grapes, each essay to be of length equal to 
at least twenty four octavo pages—that on grapes to be 
ready by the first of October, next; that on pears by the 
first of April, 1860, and the others by th tof June, 
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1560 ;“and to be plain, practical treatises upon the 
different subjects—their merits to be decided by a compe- 
tent committee, and no prizes awarded unless fully 
merited. 





> 
-eo 


Seed Wheat from the South. 

“Subscriber,’’? at Hydesburgh, Mo. enquires whether 
secl wheat from the South will mature earlier ina more 
Northern climate than if obtained from the North, and 
if the Southern seed will produce the earliest crops. He 
asks, why this is so; while the reverse is said to be true 
of corn, &c. and enquires where seed can be obtained:— 

Recent experiments seem to frove that, unlike corn, 
wheat from the South will continue to mature earlier 
than from seed procured from the North. Mr. Anthony 
Killgore, of Maysville, Ky. has made a very satisfac- 
tory experiment in procuring the seed of the Early May 
wheat, from Nashville, Tenn. in order to secure the 
maturity of the crop, before the usual period for rust to 
overtake it. In this he has been perfectly successful, 
and the wheat continues to maintain its early habit and 
full weight. 

We have recently seen the result of the present crop, 
which is extraordinary, but the paper being mislaid we 
cannot quote from it. But Mr. Killgore stated that an 
abundance of the seed could be obtained in that mar- 
ket and at no advance in price upon ordinary wheat. A 
letter addressed to Mr. &. will probably be answered, 
giving the names of the parties having the wheat on 
hand. The Alabama white wheat, anotherearly kind, 
is fur sale by W. A. Gill, at Columbus, Ohio. 











Steam Plow. 

George C. Robards and Robert L. Steen, of Hannibal, 
Mo. are having a steam plow manufactured at Cuddy, 
Carpenter & Co.’s Machine Works, in this city. Its 
motive power will consist of an upright boiler, with two 
independent engines attached; allsupported by a framc- 
work, resting upon four wheels. The back or driving 
wheels are eight feet in diameter; and as most of the 
weight will rest upon these wheels, to keep them from 
cutting into the earth, they will have an extra tire of 
twenty inches in width. The power of the engines can 
be applied to one or both of the driving wheels at the 
same time, turning them forward or backward at pleas- 
ure, in such a manner the machine can be turaedin a 
smaller circle than even an ordinary farm wagon. Its 
weight complete, with water, fuel and plows, will not 
exceed four tons, and will be so arranged as to have the 
wheels move when plowing upon the unplowed land. 
From six to twelve plows of the eommon kind, cutting 
twelve inches in width, each, can be attached, and al- 
lowed vo accommodate themselves to any unevenness of 
ground. Though the engines driving this machine are 
only four horse power each, still with a new application 
of power they will be equal to the draft of thirty-five 
horses. Messrs. Robards and Steen are sanguine that 
their universal eelf-propelling farm engine, as it is 
termed, will not only be used for plowing, but for reap- 
ing, mowing, threshing, driving posts for f. nce, sawing, 
and most of the heavy work on the farm; besides taking 
the grain to market. It will be on exhibition at the St. 
Louis Fair, commencing Sept. 26th. Only two men are 
required to operate this power. Missourians are not go- 
ing to let the world get ahead of them. 


- 


Trial of Fawkes’ Steam Plow in New 
York. 

At a meeting of the Ameriean Institute Board of 
Agriculture, held in the “Cooper Institute ’’ building, 
‘nthe 12th day of August, a contract was concluded 
with Mr. J. W. Fawkes to make a three days’ exhibi- 
tion of his steam plowing machine, in the city of New 
York, at the time of the Agricultural Show and Fair 
which commences on the 21st day of September, at 
Hamilton Square. A lot on the bank of the East River 
at Harlem has been engaged for the purpos3 of the trial 
of the machine. 


Agricultural Lectures. 

Dr. J. H. High will lecture on Agriculture in a num- 
ber of places'in Illinois the present Fall. Dr. High 
has had the misfortune to lose his sight, but is a most 
eloquent lecturer, and will give entire satisfaction to all 
who honor him with their prasence. He has been a 
farmer and has always taken delight in w.rks on prac- 
tical and scientific agriculture. We hope our friends, 
wherever he may speak, will give hima hearty wel- 
come. We can assure the farming community that they 
will hear home truths uttered in eloquent language by 
a most worthy man. Old and young, of both sexes, 
should listen to his lectures. They are free to all. 

+ @ e# —_____- - 


The Battle of the Seed Sowers. 

Since 1857 two very excellent machines for sowing 
grains broadcast have been offered to grain growers, and 
generaily very much appreved by them. One of them 
was Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed Sower and Ring’s Bruad- 
cast Seed Sower. Both of them sowed the seed 
by centrifugal foree obtained by combinations of 
machinery, which is so arranged as to throw the seed 
out in a vertical direction. This new and excelleat 
modification of the seed sower was first invented and 
patented by Charles W. Cahoon, of Portland, who as- 
signed his patent to Messrs. J. B. Cahoon and D. H. Fur- 
bish. Subsequently Mr. Aaron Ring of Westbruok ob- 
tained a patent for a seed sower, operating by eentrifu- 

a) force in the same direction as Cahoon's, the seed 

ing propelled through hollow arms, arranged radially, 
or hke the spokes of u wheel. The proprietors of Ca- 
hoon’s patent considered this an infringement of their 
patent, and commenced an action against Ring. One of 
the most elose and severely contested cases of the kind 
ever had in Maine was the result. It occupied a recent 
session of the U. 8. Court, Judge Cliffurd presiding, more 
than three weeks, amd finally resulted in a verdict for 
the plaintiffs. The jury first sustained Cahoon in all 
his claims, and and pronounced Ring’s machine an 
infringement on Cahoon. Every point, both legal and 
mechanical, on each side, was thoroughly examined and 
discussed by counsel who are among the most learned 
and able, as regards patent law, in the country. On the 
part of the plaintiffs were Messrs. Geo. T. Curtis of Bus- 
ton, and Edward Fox of Portland; and on the = of 
the defendant Messrs. William R. Whiting of Boston, 
and Geo. F. Shepley of Portland. ‘he trial excited a 
good deal of interest in the community, not only in re- 
gard to the importance of the principles involved, but 
also on account of the very able and ingenious manner 
in which the case was handled on both sides.—[Maine 
Farmer. ' 

Messrs. Peter & Buchanan are the agents for this 
seed sower at Louisville, Ky. and Plant & Brother, agents 
at St. Louis, Mo. 

—-— Oe 


Errors in the Report of the Third An- 
nual Fair. ° 
Messrs. Epttrors:—Mv attention has been called to 








some errors in the report of the “Third Annual Fair of 
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the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical Association’’ | such time and place as the Society may from year to 
of 1853, which are calculated to do injustice to parties, | year designate. 

and as they occur in the Machinery Department, of | 17. Special meetings may be called by the President 
which I was Superintendant, [ fee ‘1 called upon to cor- | and one of the Seeretarys, whenever they deem the in- 
Tect. | terests of the Society will thereby be advanced. 

The first is that “Ciark, Plant & Norris, of St. Louis, 18. All officers and members of Committees, shal] hold 
entered one of Hedges, Free & Co.’s s mills, on which they | their office for one year, or until their successors are 
touk the second premi.m medal ;’’ whereas the mill | elected. 
they entered and on which they took the second premium 19. All vacancies that may occur during the interim 
was of thir own manufacture. of the annual meetings shall be filled by the President 

The seeond error is the entire omission to state who | and Secretary. 
took the first preruium. This was awarded to the miil| 20, By laws may be enacted by the Society at any of 
of H J. Vox, ot Sixteen Mile Stand, Hamilton County, | its annual meetings. 

Oiw—a graud sdver medal. This ts the same mul; 21. This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
waich was awardeda diploma for a sugar and cider mill, | meeting upon a two-thirds majority vote of the members 








a cat of which is pubiislcd in the report, and is the | present. 
mill said to have been entered by H. C. Cocke, instead 
oc H. J. Cox, mauufactured by Burrows & Kimba:l, SS 
Cinemnati. 
Simple justice to Mr. Cox requires me to make the ST. LOUIS MARKET. 
abuve statement. The committee who made the award (WHOLESALE PRICES.) 
Were unanimous in making it. - Saturpay, August 27, 1859, 
CHARLES TODD. Floar (per bbl). The market is quiet and inactive, 
itil. but $4 was refused fur a round lot city ; 175 bbls. coun- 
try, in lots, @ 35 75. Wheat (per bush). The smail 
Constitution of the Missouri Fruit receipt caused an activedemand, and prices ranged fully 
: a 5 ets. higher on all qualities; 1,425 bags prime red and 
Growers’ Association. white @ $1 00 @ $l 05, and 79 bags chuice white @ 





1. This Association shali be known by the name of | $1 10 @gl 124. Oats. The market is dull and easier 
the Missouri Fruit Growers’ Association. | for buyers. Only prime choice white will command 40 

2. its oftivers shall consist of a President, one Vice Pres- | cents and over, in round lot , including bags. Potatves 
ident for each Congressional district of the Srate, a /duil; 30 @ 35 cents for Pink eyes, and 40 (@ 50 cents 
tecording Secretary, & Corresponding Secretary und | for prime Neshannocks. Corn—the market is dull, not- 
Yreasurer. ‘Lhere shall also be a S:anding Committee , of | withstanding the ve were no receipts; 853 bogs mixed 
three persuns each, on the ag tee subjects, viz: Bas- | white from 68 @ 72 cents; 205 bags prime y yell ow and 
iness, Sp-cialities, Synouyme, Seedlings and Eutumulogy. | white 73 @ 75 cents, and 97 bags choice white 82 cents 

- All officers shali be elected by ballot. in new bags. Hemp. Tue only sales reported comprise 

L Lhe duties of the President shall be to preside and | 70 bales prime at $112. Tobacce. Prices steady with a 
k-ep order xt all meetings of the Society, counte rsign all | fair demand. Sales of 10 hhds planter’s lugs, $2 S5e 
cuecks or drafts drawa by the Socretary on the Treasurer, @ 33 90. Common manufacturing $5 95. Hides dull 
and appoint all committees. at 15 cents for flint, and 74 @ 7} for green salted. 

5. ‘Lue duties of the Vice Presidents shall be to preside | Eggs 12 cents per dozen by the barrel. Hay per 100 
at all meetings in the absence of the President. lbs. (market very dull), 35 bal:s choice sold at 75 

6. The duties of the Recording Secretary snall be to} cts. Lead, sale 240 pigs Missouri at $5 20. Apples 
keep a record of all the gencral proceedings of the meet- | $1 50 @ $2 60 per bbl. Sugar market duli but prices 
lugs, recerd names of members of the § ciety, draw orders steady. Sales of 39 hhds. good fair at 7cts.; 40 do. fair 
on the Treasurer for payment of all aebts of the Sucicty, | and strictly fair at 7 to 7} cents. 35 do. prime at 74 
and, when ordered, prepare the transactions of the Assv- | cents. 
ciation for the press 

7. ‘Lhe duties of the Corresponding Secretary shall be te 
conduct all correspondence. 








CONTENTS OF NO. 9. 








8. fhe Treasurershali record ail names of the members | On the Cultivation of Wheat.......essseeeseeveeceees . 263 
of the Associativn, collect ali the dues, and disburse the | Se eding Limothy Meadows; Proposed Method for 
same upon orders drawn by the Sverctary and counter- | Preventing Wieat Midge, &C.....ccccsesecees — | 
signed by the President. Barn Cisterns,........ sonia . 267 

9. 1t sbati be the duty of the Standing Committee on | Agrieulturai ack teeniiiaieiaiataitneirenene . 268 
business, to prepare matters for discussion and other | NewYork State Agriculturai College ; Domestic 
business for action of the Society at its meetings, and Fish Cultaressssrereeserree SS 
bring the same before them in a proper manner. Fawkes’ Sam Piow; Salt asa . Sean. . 270 


10. It shali be the duty of the Committee on Spe- County Libraries ; U. 8. Agricultural Fair. wos ee 
cialities to devise, examine and report upen any matters | Ke hiy’s Convertibie Cultivator.. eee owe 


of moment or interest in Pomology not otherwise provided | A Neighborhood Park ; The Balance of ‘Power bites 273 


for by Committee. STOCK RAISING. 


Toe Co j a 7 7 i ‘ A . 
, 11. Tae Ce mmittee on Synonyms shall examine all | pi oases of Domestic Animals—Quackery ; The 
ruits exhibited at the meetings of the Association, and ones 274 


report if any und what are incorrectly named, as in | yo) atl... Hosluw Sere 975 
accordance with the leading works on Pomology. Also, The Best Breeds ; Lameness trem Contracted Heels, 276 
suv far as possible, make examination of varieties in Horse Jockies; Mules vs. Horses; To Destroy Rats, 277 


various parts of the State during their different seasons : é all: 2 “te : 
of maturity and report the same at the annual meeting eee rent en ee even 3 A Quick Care for 278 


of the Association. 








12. The Committee on Seedlings shall examine and HORTICULTURAL, 
report upon all seedlings exhibited before the Society at Root Grafted Apple Trees.....ccrecccccovcescccccssoreceseors 210 
its regular meetings. Yankee ‘Tree Puddiers Again bistro 230 
13. “he Committee on Entomology shall examine Strawberries and Cream ; Missouri Fruit Growers’ 
from time to time during the year, the various insects TT LTTE, 







and diseases destructive to fruit growing, and report upon | New Strawberrie-, 
same, and as far as known prev oes Ke Monthly Hints for the Garden., wees 
14. Any person may become a member of this Associ- | The Concord Grapes.,....sessseserscsssssesseserers senses 285 
tion mn by paying one dollar annually. Horticultural School fur Females; Grape Culture 
ouorary members may be elected by ballot vote, in Missouri seeesersceees 286 
aa all such members shall be entitled to all the privi- HOME CIRCLE. 
leges of the Society except the right to vote. Fashionable Evils; Length of Life.,,..cccccsscsesseseee 288 
46. Aunual meetings of the Society shall be held at Editor’s Table... cvccccccccccesévcesees OO, 290,. 201, 292 
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CHOICE BULBOUS 


Flower Roots, 


AT THE 


St. iouis Nursery. 
CAREW SANDERS & Co., Proprietors. 


Offer for sale a large and splendid assortment of BUL- 
BOUS FLOWER KkKOOTS, from the same collection 
that excited so much admiration at our garden last 
Spring, consisting of the finest and richest varieties of 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Crocus, Crown Impe- 
rials, Ornithogalum, 

&e., &e. 


fine strong Bulbs, with name and color, and of best 
quality. 


TULIPS, per doz. 

Early single, fine named sorts, our selection, $2 00 

“double “ 6 ie “ 2 ww 
Lite double > « es 2 00 
Bizarres, ad & “ “ 2 00 
Bybloemens, “ es “ “ Zz Ou 
Parrots, a “6 “6 “ 1 50 
ine mixed varieties without name, 1‘ 00 


» HYACINTHS. 

Single and double all colors, fine named varieties, 

@ any desired , our selection, each 25 cents, 2 50 
Fine mixed yarié@és without name, each 20 cts. 1 50 
JONQUILS. 

Fine double yellow, each 10 cts. 1 00 

NARCISSUS. 

Fine named varieties: white, yellow, double and 
single; white cups and yellow do. a fine se- 
lection, our choice, each 15 cents, 1 50 

Fine mixed varieties,our choice, each 10 cents, 1 00 


DAFFODILS. 
Fine double yellow, each 10 cents, 1 00 
CROWN IMPERIALS. 
Yellow and white, each 25 cents, 
CROCUS. 

Named varieties; many colors: Yellow, white, 
Biue, striped, &. Very early, hardy and 
beautiful, 50 

IRIS. 


@ersian, Spanish and English. Curious and very 


beauuful plants. Colors white, blue and 
gold, each 10 cents, 1 00 
SNOWDROPS. 
Double white. Earliest flower of Spring, 1 00 
ORNITHOGALUMS. 
Star of Bethlehem; pretty starry-like flowers, 50 


_ We have not room to give names and colors in the 
limits of an advertisement, but they will be furnished 
with the bulbs if desired. 

Orders, with cash enclosed, may be sent by. mail, and 
the bulbs will be carefully packed and forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. 

Or orders may be left at the Valley Farmer office and 
they can be filled and left there the next or any given 
day. Or they may be had at the Nursery on the Olive 
street Plank Road, 5 miles from the city. 

JH etters of inquiry promptly answered and all 
needed information cheerfully given. 


Saint Louis Nursery, Aug 20, 1859. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES 
5 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
For the Special Attention of Nurserymen. 
500,000 Apple Trees, 1 year old, comprising the most 
popular Western varieties. 
100,000 Pear Trees, Standard, 1 and 2 years old. 


150,000 Pear Trees, Dwarf, 1 and 2 years old; both 
these and the Standards are of unsurpassable 


quality. 

100,000 Peach, Apricot, Nectarine and Plum Trees ; 
strong and handsome. 

160,000 Catawba, Clinton and Isabella Grapes, and a 
large supply of Concord; all uncommonly 
vigorous and well roo ed. 

100,000 Houghton Seedling Gooseberries. 

50,000 Currants, fifteen varieties remarkably strong. 

200,000 Raspberries, fourteen varieties, all fine plants. 

50,000 Rhubarb, Linnzeus and Cahoon’s Mammoth ; 
unquestionably the best two varieties. 

100,000 New Rochelle (Lawton) Blackberries. 

50,000 Norway and American Spruce, Canada Balsam 
and American Arbor Vitw; splendid trees, 
from three to six feet high; may be had at a 
bargain. 
5,000 Tulip trees; one of the most beautiful and 
hardy of American forest trees. 
1,000,000 Apple Seedlings, 1 and 2 years old. 

500.000 Pear do land? “ « 

100000 Plum do - 1 year old. 

250,000 Cherry do 73 «© 

A particulirly large stock, also, of Roses, Dahlias, 

Peenies, Spirwas, Honeysuckles, Japan Quince (white 
and red), Suphora Japonica, Purple Fringe, Snowballs 
and Box Edging. 

All these Trees and Plants are of the finest growth, 

and will be sold at very low prices. 
Sept. ’59—2'. * SMITH & HANCHETT. 


WESTERN STONE PIPE COMPANY, 
UPPER ALTON, ILI... 


Manufacturers of every variety of Steam Pressed, Glazed 
tone Piping. 


More durable than lead or iron, and will not rust or 


decay. 

DRAIN PIPE, SEWER PIPE, WATER PIPE, &c. 
Elbows, Branches, Stench Traps, Curves, Sock- 
ets, Catch Basins, &c. 

Lengthof Pipe 2 or 4 feet. Sizes from 3 inches to 22 
inches in diameter. 

Paper of all kinds, at wholesale prices. Casn paid 
for Cotton and Wovlen Rags, Rope, Hemp, Gunny Bags, 
Old Copper, Zine, Lead, Iron &c. 

ddress, H. M. THOMPSON & CO. 
168 North Main Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Or, Western Stovxe Pipe Company, 
Aug.’59 ly. Upper Alton, Ill. 


RALSTON’S ’ 
THRESHING MACHINE, 
We call the attention of farmers wishing a Thresher 

to this valuable machine which has gained the entire 
confidence of the farmers in general, and the manufac- 
turers are determined to have it retain the position it 
now has, viz: to stand at the head of Threshers. 














For sale at JOHN GARNETT & CO.’s 
No. 68 North Second Street, 
Aug. ’59. St. Louis, Mo. 





A NEW INVENTION. 

Smith’s patent Hay, Straw, Stalk and Root Cutter 
will soon be introduced into this market. More than 
300 persons have already examined this Novelty in this 
city, and but one opinion prevails, viz: that for sim- 
plicity, cheapness, efficacy and durability, nothing can 
compare wi hit. Having no wheels, cogs or cranks, it 
cannot get out of order, norcan it be worked wrong. 
Ears of corn can be cut with it with great rapidity, and 
a more’perfect instrument for pointing fence pickets 
cannot be found. 

Manufactured and sold by EASTERLY & BROWN, 
No. 79 Locust street, between 3d and 4th, St. Louis, Mo. 





Sept. ’59—t£. 
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LATEST NEWS 


FROM THE 


Franklin Grove Nursery, 
Franklin Grove, Lee Co. Ill. 


VERY IMPORTANT TO FARMERS! 


I take this method of informing all lovers of good 
healthy trees and a fine variety of fruit; also those in 
want of any fine specimens of ornamental trees, that I 
have on hand, and ready for fall sales 
100,000 First class 4 year old apple trees. 

100,000 “ “« 3 «& « “ “ 
80,000 «Qe « “ “ 
100,000 Seedlings from three to six years old. 
20 different varieties of ornamental trees. 

Also Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, Blackberry, 
Strawberry and Raspberry plants. 

8 different varieties of pie plant. 

Greem house and hardy planta. 

I can supply any quantity of scions for grafting, by 
receiving orders early. 

All of the above Lam determined to sell at low pri- 
ces and on reasonable terms, either wholesale or retail. 
Customers will do well by calling on me before making 
their purchases elsewhere. 

Sept.’59—3t. A. R. WHITNEY, Proprietor. 











0. B. MAXWELL & Co., 


Dh pom to call the attention of Nurserymen, Deal- 
ers and P§anters to their present stock of Fruit 
Trees, Seedlings and Stocks, that for health, thrift and 
beauty is not excelled in the State, and consists princi- 


pally of e 

APPLE TREES, standard, 1 to 4 years, very thrifty and 
stocky. 

PEAR TRERS, ‘standard and dwarf, 2 years, very fine. 

CHERRY TRUES, standard, 1 and 2 years, very uni- 
form, thrifty and handsome, and largely of Dukes 
and Morello’s. 
Early Richmond, 1 year, by the 100 or 1,000. 

PLUM TREES, 1 and 2 years, that are quite ae thrifty 
and handsome as the Cherry; very stocky and 
finely rooted. 

PEACH TREdS, 1 year. 

GOOSEBERRIES, mostly Houghton’s Seedling, 1 and 2 


years. 
RASPBERRIES, leading sorts and largely of Brinckle’s 
Orange. 
ROSES, Climbing and Hybrid Perpetuals, strong plants. 
STOCKS AND SEEDLINGS FOR NURSERYMEN. 


Pear Seedlings, a large quantity; unusually strong 
and heaithy. 
Plum Seedlings, from the large blue or horse plum; 
very strong. 
Cherry Seedlings. Mahaleb and Mazzard, No. 1. 
Apple Seedlings, 2 years; very large quantity. 
Quince Stocks, Anger’s; strong and well rooted. 
Quince Seedlings, Orange, 1 year. 
And various other articles of Nursery stock. 
0, B. MAXWELL & Co., 
Sept. ’59—2t. Dansville, Liv Co. N Y¥. 





COX'S PATENT 
Sugar and Cider Mill, 


Received the first premium at St. Louis, 1858, and at 
several other fairs and is decidedly the best adapved for 
farmers. It grinds Canz and Appes perfectly, with- 
out alteration; is durable and strong; wrought iron 
journals, weighs 1,000 ibs. and has 3 rollers. Price $85. 
Money may be sent by express to Cincinnati, directed to 
me, notifying me of the same by mail, at 16 Mile Stand 
Post Office, Ohio. H. J. COX. 
Sept. "59—2t.* 





Fruit Trees for the South-West. 


Persons wishing to obtain choice Fruit Trees, or other 
Narsery products, at wholesale or retail, should send for 
the catalogues of the COLUMBUS NURSERY 

Our new WHOLESALE CATALOGUE is just printed wi o 
prices very low, for 1859-60. Articles sent toa dis- 
tance are packed in the best manner and forwarded with 
dispatch. M. B. BATEHAM & Co. 

pt. ’59—3t. 


COTTAGE GARDEN 


NURSERIES, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





The Proprietors of the sabovenamed Nurse- 
ries, solicit the attention of 
PURCHASERS AND DEALERS 


To their well assorted stock of 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c., 


Of the most approved varieties now in cul- 
tivation, consisting in part of 
Apples, Pears and Cherries, both 
Standard and Dwarf; 
Peach, Plum, Neg- 
tarine, Apri- 
cot. 

—aLso— 

Currants, Blackberries, Strawberries, 

» Raspberries, Grape Vines, 

&ec., &e., 

Our trees are stocky and fine, having been 
trained and headed low expressly to suit the 
Western and Southern trade. 

Our Ornamental Department 
Contains the most desirable varieties of 
EVERGREENS AND DECIDUOUS TREES, 
Flowering Shrubs, Climbers, &c., &c. 

The above stock of TREES and PLANTS we 
offer at prices that will compete favorably with 
any other establishment. 


( Catalogues furnished to all who enclose 
stamps for pre-payment. 
Address JOHN SAYERS & Co., 
Cottage Garden Nurseries, 
Sept. *69—3t. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For Sale. 
40,000 Standard Apple trees, 5 to 7 feet. 
200,000 Apple Seedlings, 1 year, unassorted. 
200,000 Osage Orange plants. 
Peach, Pear, Cherry, Grape, Rhubarb, &c., at the 
«‘ McLean County Nursery,’ Bloomington, Il. 
Sept. ’*59—3t. COLMAN & DRAKE. 





LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 


The original variety, permanent, hardy and produc- 
tive, in all climates, for sale in small or we Bevan pack- 
ages. Address, © WILLIAM LAWTON, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
f= Circulars, with full directions, free to all by 
mail. Aug.’59, 3t. 
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